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MARTIN THE MONK. 


‘¢ THE dim cathedral arches o’er my head, 
The fretted aisles where the long shadows 


play 
Gold-barred by sunbeams, through the sum- 
mer day; 
Why do they seem less calm and sweet? ’’ he 
said 
Pacing the solemn-sounding nave at will, 
Martin the Monk, at Lincoln-on-the-Hill. 


‘* Was it but yesterday I knelt within 
My quiet cell, that looks across the hill, 
And saw the city, mist-wreathed, hushed, 
and still, 
Nor dreamed a thought that might be called a 
sin? 
For my desire seemed but then to be 
Of praising God through all eternity. 


‘* Was it but yesterday I paced so late 
The — cool, and watched the shadows 
all 
Upon the moulded stone-work of the wall; 
When one who came cried: ‘ At the outer gate 
A kinsman, brother Martin, waits for thee, 
And prays that thou would’st pass to Galilee.’ 


‘**In the carved porch, the lovely Galilee, 
From which a glimpse of roofs and courts 
is seen, 
Sun-touched, with many a bright-clad form 
bettveen, 
I greeted him with gladness, for that he, 
My kinsman, brought me from my distant 
home 
Tidings from lips to me a long time dumb. 


‘* He spoke of home, of parents, and the pain 
eat : eg had borne, of love, and joy, and 
ife, 

Told of success, of triumph, and of strife; 
Then turned him to the busy world again. 
And I, the monk, back to my cell did go, 
With — face, and footsteps sad and 

slow. 


** Ah! what a narrow cell is mine, and bare; 
Could I have triumphed in the outer world? 
Loved, and the banner of success unfurled? 

Is my long life to be one constant prayer, 

Bounded by grey cathedral arches still ?”’ 

Sighed the young monk at Lincoln-on-the-Hill. 


Lo! as he drew adown the holy choir, 
Where the glad angels wait, upon the wall 
Where hung the crucifix, a ray did fall, 

Touching the Saviour with a crown of fire; 

And Martin, seeing this, was fain to kneel, 

For that his soul a reverent awe did feel. 


‘* Martin! I bore upon the cross, for thee, 
Loneliness, pain, and sorrow, and wilt thou 
Forsake me—shrinking from thy burden 

now ? 

Martin, canst thou not bear thy cross for me?’”’ 

And Martin, kneeling, saw that gracious head, 

a and weary, and with tears he 

said: 
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‘Lord! I will follow thee! my cross is light, 

My heart is thine! ”? and with these words 
the ray 

Slipped from the wall; and Martin passed 


awa: 
Back to his cell; and from that summer night, 
No man sang praise to God with lustier will 
Than Martin, monk, at Lincoln-on-the-Hill. 
All The Year Round. 


AN ORCHARD AT AVIGNON. 


THE hills are white, but not with snow: 
They are as pale in summer time, 

For herb or grass may never grow 
Upon their slopes of lime. 


Within the circle of the hills 
A ring, all flowering in a round, 
An orchard-ring of almond fills 
The plot of stony ground. 


More fair than happier trees, I think, 
Grown in well-watered pasture land, 

These parched and stunted branches, pink 
Above the stones and sand. 


O white, austere, ideal place, 
Where very few will care to come, 
Where Spring hath lost the waving grace 
She wears for us at home! 


Fain would I sit and watch for hours 
The holy whiteness of thy hills, 
Their wreath of pale auroral flowers, 

Their peace the silence fills. 


A place of secret peace thou art, 
Such peace as in an hour of pain 
One moment fills-the amazéd heart, 
And never comes again. 
Atheneum. Mary F. RoBINsSON. 


LOVE’S SILENCE. 


SWEET, shall I ask thee why thou art so still, 

Gazing afar into the deeps of space, 

With shadows of the twilight on thy face, 
And eyes that quick with dewy moisture fill? 
Why is thy laughter’s mellow rippling rill 

Silent and dumb? What chrism of perfect 

grace 

Shall fall upon those lips and find a place 
To bid their accents on the dusk to thrill ? 
Why art thou voiceless, love? Ah speak to 


me 
With speech that ever into music grows. 
She turns her eyes, that hold me in their 
thrall, 
As dark and sweet as night upon the sea, 
Saying, while one swift look upon me glows, 
** Love is unutterable and is all.”’ 
W. J. HENDERSON. 


Longman’s Magazine. 





NAPOLEON’S EARLY MANHOOD. 


From The Westminster Review. 
NAPOLEON’S EARLY MANHOOD.* 


OF the writing of books about Napo- 
leon there is, and will be, no end. The 
visitor of that lordly pleasure-house of the 
mind, which lies beneath the great dome 
of Bloomsbury, finds two enormous vol- 
umes f filled with the mere titles of books 
about him which are there stored. And 
that store, which is still none too com- 
plete, is being constantly increased. We 
may, indeed, be sure that there will be no 
break in the Napoleon literature. Not 
only did the emperor achieve more than 
any other mortal man; not only was he a 
prolific and able writer; not only did he 
utter “ good things ” that in their number 
and their pregnancy surpass those of any 
wit, —in addition to these claims on the 
attention of posterity, there is that in his 
career, and in his personality, which en- 
dows him forever with fascinating inter- 
est. Every day brings to light some new 
incident of that all-pervading activity. 
Every day modifies our views of the influ- 
ences of that activity on after times. The 
Europe of to-day still bears the impress 
of the mould that Napoleon made for her. 
Himself inexhaustible as a subject, he 
furnishes besides illimitable matter for 
thought and discussion. His history is 
the history of the world, not only during 
his own life, but for generations to follow. 





* 1. Corr cp de 
et seq. 

2. Lettres de Napoléon & Fostphine. Paris. 1833 

3. A Selection from the Letters and Despatches of 
the First Napoleon. By the Hon. D. Bincuam. 
London. 1884. 

4. Tour in the Netherlands, etc. 
London. 1824. 

5. ltinéraire de Napoléon Bonaparte depuis son 
départ de Corse jusgu’ & son arrivée & Longwood. 
Par C. Dotty. Paris. 1842. 

6. Bonaparte et son temps. 
June. Paris. 1880. 

7. Mémoires du Maréchal de Marmont. 
185) 

E tiiitesie Nafoléon. Par M. Damas Hinarp. 
Paris. 1854. 

9g. A Short History of Napoleon I. By J. R 
Seevey, Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge, London. 1886. 

+ Even in his ashes live their wonted fires. The 
manes of the great emperor still war upon us unhappy 
English. The Napoleon section of the British Museum 
Catalogue is in a terribly confused state, and forms the 
single blemish which we have noticed in the almost 
perfect administration of that splendid library. 


ede Nafpolton Ter. Paris. 1858, 


By C. TENNANT. 


Par le Colonel Tu. 


Paris. 
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At the present time, especially in the coun- 
try that he ruled, it is the fashion to see 
nothing but his crimes. Of these, in truth, 
there were more than enough. No afolo- 
gta can ever make Napoleon I.a man of 
principle, or other than perfectly selfish. 
But a man may bea great ruler and a great 
doer without possessing a tender con- 
science, even without having any prepos- 
session in favor of truthfulness. There 
are, indeed, those who think tenderness 
of conscience a defect in a ruler in the 
present state of the world. It is certain 
that under no other conditions could the 
wholesome results of the Revolution have 
been so successful and so rapidly dif- 
fused as they were by Napoleon, by his 
very policy of insolence and outrage. 

It has been too much the custom among 
commentators on Napoleon to depict him 
under some abstract personification. One 
tells that Napoleon was the Revolution ; 
another declares that he was a system; 
and the many — with not more vagueness, 
perhaps —discover that Napoleon was 
this, that Napoleon was that, that Napo- 
leon was the other. We have long consid- 
ered that Napoleon was very essentially 
the man Napoleon. All his achievements 
are marked strongly with his individuality, 
with his personal opinions, wishes, and 
interests. His qualities, good and bad, 
are all emphatically human, though they 
generally show themselves in more than 
human force. I may be said without in- 
justice that he was of the earth earthy. 
For these reasons, in the brief notes 
which we now lay before our readers, we 
shall endeavor to show Napoleon the man 
in his period of development. 

The books named at the head of this 
paper form but an infinitesimal portion of . 
those which he who would study Napo- 
leon with some thoroughness must read. 
Countless facts more or less accurately 
reported, countless sketches drawn with 
more or less resemblance, countless judg- 
ments of more or less justice, are stored 
in the myriad histories and memoirs 
which have appeared in the present cen- 
tury. We have named only a few books 
which appear to us of special utility or 
value, either from intrinsic trustworthi- 
ness or from the position or character of 
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the writer. Most important of all is the 
vast collection of “* Correspondance ” pub- 
lished under the auspices of Napoleon 
III. Here the great emperor speaks for 
himself; we see him in the actual trans- 
action of business, and learn how he con- 
trolled allies, enemies, brothers, servants. 
He could scarcely have anticipated that 
documents of such infinite detail would 
ever see the light; we are therefore able 
to read the great mass of these papers ina 
spirit very different from that in which we 
approach his public State papers or the 
dictations of St. Helena. Unfortunately 
this monumental work has the defects as 
well as the advantages of its high origin. 
Only the head of a great State could have 
gathered together and brought out such a 
collection; but the head of a State is 
tempted to consider other interests be- 
sides those of historic truth; and a very 
slight examination of the “ Correspon- 
dance ” shows that it omits many valuable 
papers which might have seemed discred- 
itable to Bonapartism. Moreover, it pro- 
fessedly excludes all documents of a purely 
personal or domestic nature ; and, as we 
have said, Napoleon the prince cannot be 
properly separated from Napoleon the 
man. The volume of “Lettres A José- 
phine,” though published anonymously, 
may be accepted as authentic, because 
the imperial commission for the “ Corre- 
spondance,” which must be taken as know- 
ing its original source, received it as such, 
and printed from it all letters having any 
bearing on public matters, It is, indeed, 
an open secret that it was published by 
Joséphine’s daughter, Queen Hortense. 
Captain Bingham’s “Selections from the 
Letters of Napoleon” is a very useful 
book, as is also the same author’s “ Mar- 
riages of the Bonapartes,” a work which, 
though treated somewhat disparagingly in 
the Westminster Review a few years ago, 
has proved a mine of gossipy information 
to more recent writers. Captain Bing- 
ham’s choice of letters is very good, and 
his connecting commentary is also excel- 
lent; and, if he will accept a hint, and 
will in his next edition append to each 
document the source from which he has 
taken it (after the manner of the “ Corre- 
spondance ”), he will add enormously to the 
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value of his labors. Tennant’s “ Tour,” 
an ordinary book in other respects, con- 
tains eight letters addressed to Joséphine 
in 1796, of which the author became pos- 
sessed by purchase. Scott quotes from 
them in his “ Life of Napoleon,” but they 
appear to have been overlooked by later 
writers, with the exception of Captain 
Bingham. Aubenas, indeed, in his “ His- 
toire de l’Impératrice Joséphine,” quotes 
one of them from Scott, and three others 
from another source. These three letters, 
he says, 


nous ont été communiquées par le Baron 
Feuillet de Conches dont on connait la science 
et l’autorité en matiére d’autographes. .. . 
Le Baron F. de C. 4 exécuté de sa main, sur 
les originaux, la copie, etc. 


Now, we have no doubt that the originals 
en Angleterre, from which the baron made 
his copy, are the printed pages of Mr. 
Tennant. And our suspicion is confirmed 
by the fact that the baron— whose au- 
thority was so well known — published 
shortly before his death, in 1873, a mass 
of correspondence between Louis XVI., 
Marie Antoinette, and Madame Elisabeth, 
the chief part of which Von Sybel has 
conclusively proved to be- forged. The 
baron’s authority, however, is perhaps 
stronger when he copies a printed book 
without acknowledgment than when he 
deals with autographs in his own posses- 
sion; and there can be no doubt that 
Tennant’s letters are genuine. He prints 
them in facsimile, and they are obviously 
the work of him who possessed the strong- 
est will and the worst handwriting of men 
since Cadmus. Mr. Tennant’s attempt to 
decipher the letters, a task which must 
have been difficult even for Napoleon’s 
correspondents, is far from successful. A 
hasty examination, however, of these fac- 
similes is sufficient to prove that Napo- 
leon, if not already supra grammaticam at 
that early period of his career, was at least 
too hurried in the intervals of subduing 
Lombardy and preparing for Wurmser to 
fulfil the minuter requirements of French 
orthography, or even of French grammar. 
Occasionally Tennant is obliged to leave 
an absolute /acuna owing to the writer’s 
illegibility ; and we are bound to own that 
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we have in no case been able to fill up 
such gaps from the facsimile. Dolly’s 
“ Itinéraire” is an invaluable little book 
of a score or two of pages, which purport 
to give the place at which Napoleon spent 
every day from his boyhood. Considera- 
ble use of this work has enabled us to 
decide one or two doubtful dates (the day, 
for instance, on which the boy Heine saw 
Napoleon, and drank in the inspiration 
for the wondrous portrait in the “ Buch Le- 
grand”), and has revealed to us only one 
error, which is evidently merely clerical. 
Of Colonel Jung’s book it is not pleasant 
to speak. He will not admit that Napo- 
leon could be certified as having been 
born on a certain day without suggesting 
fraud and widespread conspiracy; and 
this suggestion seems to have procured 
for his book a sale that it would hardly 
have won on its own merits. Colonel 
Jung has discovered that the certificates 
of the births and baptisms of Napoleon 
and his brothers and sisters, or rather the 
existing copies of them, are inaccurate or 
inconsistent. Such copies as there are 
purport to be copies of certificates by 
ecclesiastics; and those who have ever 
-had occasion to study an English parish 
register know how carelessly such reg- 
isters were kept. What then shall we say 
of a man who charges a whole family, and 
many other persons, with fraudulent con- 
spiracy, merely because he cannot now 
find good registers in a wild and distant 
island like Corsica, of a period (one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years ago) when that 
island was, and had long been, in a state 
of civil war? The crime which Colonel 
Jung alleges against the Bonaparte family 
is this: that, whereas, according to him, 
Napoleon was borne at Corte in January, 
1768, and Joseph at Ajaccio in 1769, the 
family fraudulently interchanged these 
dates in order to represent Napoleon as 
under ten when admitted to the Ecole Mili- 
taire at Brienne in 1779, and so created the 
erroneous impression which has hitherto 
prevailed. But why should Charles Buo- 
naparte have lied about the age of his 
sons? He had doubtless a nomination 
that was available only for a boy under 
ten; why then did he not send him who 
was really born in 1769, Joseph, according 
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to Colonel Jung? Even a Buonaparte of 
the Jung pattern would have inclined in 
favor of truth when other things were 
equal. To talk of the “ vocation ” of boys 
of that age is ludicrous; Joseph was cer- 
tainly vigorous enough to attain his seven- 
ty-sixth year; why then should he not 
have been sent to Brienne? And what 
are the documents on which such a charge 
ismade? The baptismal certificate which 
was deposited with the young Napo- 
leon at Brienne in 1779 still exists. It 
was certified at the Superior Court of Cor- 
sica in 1776, and records the baptism 
in July 21, 1771, of “ Napolione, nato li 
quindici Agosto del mille sette cento ses- 
santa nove” (August 15, 1769). This 
document, which was actually in the hands 
of the French government (where it still 
is) before any of the other documents 
quoted by Colonel Jung even purport to 
have been written, he pronounces to be a 
forgery. And why? Because at Paris 
there is a certificate dated 1782, in which 
a priest certifies that at Corte on January 
8, one thousand and sixty-eight (the seven 
hundred is obviously omitted in error), he 
baptized a child born on the previous day, 
to whom was given the name of adu- 
lione, and because another copy of the 
same certificate names the child Foseph 
Nabulion, and gives the date of the eighth 
of January, seventeen hundred and sixty- 
eight. Now these three documents are 
the only ones which purport to be in any 
respect contemporary documents, or cop- 
iesofsuch. The oldest records Napoleon 
as bornin August, 1769. It was deposited 
at a public institution, where it would in 
all probability be closely examined. There 
is not a shadow of improbability in its 
statement. The two other documents pur- 
port to be of much later date, to have been 
written indeed after the forgery of the 
older document, but before the death of 
Charles Buonaparte, who would doubtless 
have taken all possible steps to destroy 
the evidence of his crime; further they 
are inconsistent with one another on the 
all-important detail of the name. The 
impeachment then of the Brienne docu- 
ment is only a ridiculous exhibition of 
blind malice. Colonel Jung, it is true, 
finds inconsistencies in the ages given by 
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Napoleon and Joseph at their respective 
marriages. Joseph asserted on that occa- 
sion that he was originaire d’ Ajaccio, but 
he produced no evidence, as Corsica was 
then in the hands of the enemy (the En- 
glish). Napoleon’s marriage certificate 
(March 9, 1796) bears the words: “ Aprés 
avoir fait lecture de l’acte de naissance de 
Napolione Buonaparte, qui constate qu'il 
est né le 5 février 1768.” Now the same 
certificate understates Joséphine’s age by 
four years, obviously for a reason which 
would also account for the exaggeration of 
the bridegroom’s age ; it moreover ignores 
the fact of her being a widow. If, as is 
certain, a child was born to Charles and 
Letitia Buonaparte, on January 7, 1768, 
they clearly had no child born on Feb- 
ruary 5 in that year. We have no doubt 
that, in the haste of his marriage and the 
preparations for his Italian command, 
Napoleon, unable to procure his birth- 
certificate, either gave a false one, or per- 
haps (in spite of the words of the marriage 
certificate), none at all. We may be sure 
that so soon after the convulsions of 
1792-4, and in the height of a war against 
nearly all Europe, the French authorities 
could not have been very difficult as to 
certificates from wild and distant parts of 
the territory of the republic. To sum up 
then: of the five documents which Colo- 
nel Jung quotes, that which is the oldest 
and universally received, and which re- 
cords the birth of Napoleon in August, 
1769, is contradicted by only one other, 
the obviously incorrect marriage certifi- 
cate; and the whole of the other four are 
hopelessly inconsistent with one another. 
We do not think that the certificates of 
1782 are necessarily fraudulent. It seems 
to us perfectly natural that an elderly 
clergyman who certifies in 1782 as to what 
he did in 1768 should make mistakes ; the 
more so as we find that Colonel Jung him- 
self, in a book written expressly to settle 
the birth-dates of the Buonaparte children, 
actually blunders so far as to assign to 
Charles and Letitia Buonparte three sepa- 
rate children, born in 1767, 1769, 1771 
respectively, who are all named Marie 
Anne; a fact which we are sure he will 
regret in his less anti-Bonapartist mo- 
ments. Let us turn to a more agreeable 
work, a work that is fair and kindly in 
tone though written by a man who, above 
all others, would have been justified in 
speaking harshly of Napoleon. For Na- 
poleon did his best to brand this writer to 
all time as a traitor. Marshal Marmont, 
however, was one of those soldiers who 
could not, even in the time of enmity, turn 
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upon the chief who had helped him to all 
his fame. He knew Napoleon at his best 
and at his worst. He writes of him with 
dignity and justice. He did not allow his 
book to appear during his lifetime. It is 
therefore more free from personal bias, 
and more useful, than the memoirs of any 
other of those who were about Napoleon. 
M. Damas Hinard’s “ Dictionnaire Napo- 
léon” is a very interesting compilation of 
the emperor’s utterances on all sorts of 
subjects, alphabetically arranged. It ap- 
peared before the “ Correspondance ” was 
published. If it were continued to the 
present date, it would be a book of con- 
siderable utility ;and it would be still more 
valuable if the utterances of St. Helena, 
which, when they are authentic, are —7 
the real expression of Napoleon’s mind, 
were either banished entirely or relegated 
to a separate part of the book. It remains 
only to mention Professor Seeley’s book, 
which is an amplification of his sketch of 
Napoleon in the new edition of the “ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica.” It is very short, 
a merit which those who have read his 
* Life of Stein,” would hardly expect in a 
work by Professor Seeley. It is a criti- 
cism rather than a biography, and is a 
criticism of considerable justice. The 
author has, however, given himself over to 
several theories which are hardly borne 
out. Had he contented himself with say- 
ing that the basis of Napoleon’s character 
changed little before the period of the 
second marriage, we should have agreed 
with him; but to maintain that Napoleon 
was one and the same man from the begin- 
ning to the end of his career is a hopeless 
task. Equally wrong appear to us Pro- 
fessor Seeley’s theories, that the Napo- 
leonic system of politics was merely a 
continuation of the paltry personal in- 
trigues which form the history of Europe 
in the eighteenth century, and that Napo- 
leon subdued Europe, not in order to gain 
universal dominion, but only in order to 
annoy England. 

No one will attempt to study Napoleon 
without reading the histories of Thiers 
and Lanfrey, works which require no com- 
ment at the present day. Both were, no 
doubt, written with a tendency ; and both, 
no doubt, show signs of this fact. But 
the industry of Thiers, his admirable op- 
portunities, and above all his clearness 
both of thought and expression, an ele- 
ment in which he resembled the great man 
of whom he wrote, lend to his book a 
permanent value. And so it is with Lan- 
frey in the opposite camp: prejudiced he, 
as well as Thiers, undoubtedly is, but his 
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eat quality as a critic preserves his work 
rom absolute injustice. 

As we have already said, Marmont ap- 
pears to us to be the most just of all the 
writers on Napoleon who knew him 
closely. The man who writes about an- 
other man with whom he has been in close 
relations is generally the least trustworthy 
of authorities, with the exception of the 
man who writes about himself. Marmont, 
however, was influenced neither by fear 
nor favor, and a passage from his “ Me- 
moirs ” affords an paca. text for a dis- 
course on the emperor. There were in 
Napoleon, he tells us, two men, — 


the first, thin, sober, of prodigious activity, 
insensible to privations . . . kind, just, sus- 
ceptible, of affection true; the second, fat 
and heavy, sensual, and occupied with his own 
ease to the point of making a most important 
matter of it . . . careless and afraid of fatigue, 
dlasé on everything, indifferent to everything, 
believing the truth only when it suited his own 
passions, interests, or caprices; of a satanic 
pride and deep contempt for men, relying on 
his fortune, on what he called his star... . 
His mind was still the same, the vastest, the 
broadest, the deepest, the most productive 
that ever existed; but there was no longer any 
will, no longer any resolution, but a change- 
ableness which resembled weakness. 


It is only by such a theory that we can 
bring into anything like harmony the be- 
ginning and end of this extraordinary 
man, and reconcile the coarseness of his 
later despotism with the affection which 
during his whole life he was able to com- 
pel from those about him. We would, in- 
deed, go further, and declare that Napo- 
leon’s life should be contemplated in three 
distinct epochs; his youth down to his 
attainment of supreme power; the period 
of his sovereignty; and lastly, the mel- 
ancholy years at St. Helena, which will, 
we fear, prove only more and more igno- 
ble when officialism allows its records to 
see the light. We shall here speak of 
Napoleon’s nature in the first of these pe- 
riods. 

‘In spite of Colonel Jung, we shall hold 
that Napoleon was born at Ajaccio, on the 
15th of August, 1769, in the same year 
with Wellington, ten years after Pitt and 
Nelson, the second of the eight children 
of Charles and Letitia Buonaparte who 
grew up. For many years before his birth 
Corsica had been warring for her inde- 
pendence against the Genoese republic. 
In 1768, France purchased of the republic 
its right over the island, and speedily sup- 
pressed the resistance headed by Paoli. 
Charles Buonaparte had been a patriot as 
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long as the struggle could be maintained. 
He then threw in his lot with the French, 
and received his reward in 1771. In that 
year Louis XV. commanded the selection 
of four hundred of the chief families of the 
island to be admitted as of French xo- 
blesse, and that of Buonaparte was among 
the favored few. It was owing to this fact 
that the young Napoleon was in 1779 ad- 
mitted to the military school at Brienne, 
in which nobles only were received. 
Among his brother cadets he appears to 
have been of a moody disposition. He 
seems to have had serious views from an 
early age, and the contrast of his own pov- 
erty with the circumstances of his richer 
comrades so affected him at times that he 
implored his father to remove him. Many 
of those comrades must have shuddered 
in after life at the reflection that they had 
given the future emperor the absurd nick- 
name of Paille-au-Nez, which they vainly 
imagined to be a play upon the name Na- 
poleon. In 1785, Napoleon quitted Bri- 
enne for the Ecole Militaire at Paris, and 
at the end of the year received his com- 
mission in the artillery regiment of La 
Fére. The next four years he spends in 
various garrisons, twice receiving leave 
of absence for several months, in which 
he visits Corsica. During this period he 
rints one or two small works, a “ Dia- 
ogue on Love,” and “ Letters on the His- 
a | of Corsica,” written in the tawdry 
and hollow style of an imitator of Rous- 
seau. His native island was still the 
home of his thoughts and of hishopes. A 
chief place in it would apparently have 
then satisfied his ambition. His idol 
Rousseau had been deeply affected by the 
long struggle of the Corsican patriots ; 
and he somewhere has words, which are 
pertinently quoted by Professor Seeley, 
to the effect that he thought it likely that 
this little island would one day astonish. 
Europe. This prophecy may have en-. 
couraged the youthful Napoleon to seek 
fortune in the troubles of his island home,. 
even if he already had forebodings of the 
wider stage on which he was toact. How- 
ever that may be, Napoleon contrived to 
spend the time between September, 1789, 
and February, 1791, in Corsica, and to 
return there in September of the latter 
_ The patriot Paoli was still alive, and 
nad hoped in 1789 to procure from the 
National Assembly the independence of 
the island. In this endeavor he had Na- 
poleon’s warm sympathy. The desired 
boon was, however, refused; and Corsica 
became a French department, with Paoli 
for its head. Napoleon now devoted his 
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energies to obtaining the command of the 
National Guard in Corsica. He allied 
himself with Paoli, and published a very 
bitter letter to Buttafuoco, who had been 
instrumental in transferring the island to 
the French king in 1768, and had, a score 
of years later, represented the — of 
the island in the States General. At last, 
after actually seizing the person of the 
French commissioner for organizing the 
National Guard in Corsica, Napoleon ob- 
tained the desired command. As a result 
he disobeyed orders to return to Paris in 
January, 1792, and was cashiered. The 
island soon became too hot to hold him, 
and in May he found it advisable to repair 
to Paris, and endeavor to explain his con- 
duct. In the dearth of trained officers 
caused by the emigration, he was restored 
to the army with the rank of captain. He 
speedily returned to Corsica. Paoli was 
again endeavoring to break off the con- 
nection with France, and Napoleon now 
became his opponent, and the supporter 
of the Convention. In the summer of 
1793, Paoli received a summons to appear 
at Paris before the bar of the Convention, 
and called in the aid of the English. As 
a supporter of the French government, 
Napoleon fled, and established his mother, 
brothers, and sisters at Marseilles. He 
now wrote the “Souper de Beaucaire,” 
an imaginary conversation between a sol- 
dier and three citizens of southern France. 
The ultra-republican tone of the pamphlet 
recommended its author to the younger 
Robespierre, then representing the Con- 
vention in the south. In the latter part 
of 1793 Napoleon took a leading part in 
the expulsion of the English from Tou- 
lon. In the following summer he was 
sent by Robespierre on a diplomatic mis- 
sion to Genoa. Immediately afterwards 
the two Robespierres were executed, and, 
as their adherent, Napoleon was for the 
second time suspended, and was even im- 
prisoned for a few days. Fortunately his 
papers afforded no grounds for severe 
measures, and he was released. After 
some brief service on the Italian frontier, 
and in an unsuccessful attempt to wrest 
Corsica from the English, he was ordered 
to join the army of the west. This change 
by no means pleased him. Accompanied 
by his aides-de-camp, Marmont and Junot, 
he repaired to Paris, and found one pre- 
text after another for delaying obedience. 
He laid before the government a proposal 
to send a mission to Turkey, in order to 
reform the military system of this natural 
ally of France. He was presently em- 
ployed at the War Office, where he drew 
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up a plan of a ay ay for Kellermann, 
then commanding in the north of Italy. 
On September 25, 1795, he was, for the 
third time, struck off the list of the army. 
Ten days later, on the 13th Vendémiaire, 
or 5th October, his fortunes were founded. 
The sections of Paris having threatened 
to rise against certain provisions of the 
Constitution of the year III. (1795) which 
established the Directory, the Convention 
resolved to quell the revolt by force. 
General Menou, having failed in the task, 
was replaced by Barras, a politician but 
no soldier. Barras ——— Napoleon 
his second in command. The latter pro- 
vided himself with cannon, and by a spar- 
ing but resolute use of them, succeeded in 
suppressing the revolt. He thus saved 
the Convention; and, in return, he was 
made commander of the army of the in- 
terior. Barras, whom he had laid under 
a deep obligation by his success, became 
in a few weeks a member of the first Di- 
rectory. 

We have run rapidly through this earlier 
part of Napoleon’s career without com- 
ment, because it is for the most part ob- 
scure and doubtful. The first years are 
naturally almost unrecorded ; and injudi- 
cious writers of memoirs have increased 
the obscurity by misstatements. Napo- 
leon himself at St. Helena was often delib- 
erately misleading in his references to his 
youth. We have now, however, reached 
a point at which we begin to receive abun- 
dance of historicallight. Up to this point 
there had been no certainty as to Napo- 
leon’s nationality, his politics, or even his 
profession. As late as 1793, he was still 
more Corsican than French. When he 
definitely adopted the French side he 
threw himself into the ultra-Jacobin party, 
although he had been educated as a noble 
at the expense of the French king. An 
officer who had been dismissed from the 
army three times within ten years from 
the date of his first commission, he could 
hardly feel very confident of his career as 
a soldier. Now, however, all is changed. 
We find him at the age of twenty-six hold- 
ing high office under the most moderate 
and stable government that France had 
seen since the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion; and his office is in the profession of 
arms, in which he has already made a de- 
cided mark. From this time his career 
was one of unbroken prosperity until he 
attained his apogee. Had the young gen- 
eral yet shown any sign of the moral qual- 
ities which marked his manhood? Yes. 
In weighing the alternatives of action on 
the 13th Vendémiaire he already showed 
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that resolution and belief in himself which 
was subsequently, perhaps, his strongest 
characteristic. As he himself said in 
later years “‘ how could he devote himself 
to be the scapegoat of so many crimes to 
which he wasastranger? ... The defeat 
of the Convention would be the triumph 
of the foreigner; it would seal the shame 
and slavery of the country. This senti- 
ment, his twenty-five years, his confidence 
in his powers, and his destiny decided 
him.” The early writings which we have 
mentioned are crude enough, but they 
prove the literary feeling (or shall we say, 
the literary ambition ?) which he always 
cherished ; and they show many signs of 
his strong ideality. Lastly, Napoleon had 
already given evidence of that kindlier 
side of his nature which all his insolence, 
his selfishness, his triumphs, his un- 
matched sorrows, could never quite ob- 
scure, and which earned for him to the 
last love and devotion that are difficult for 
us tocomprehend. During the early years 
of poverty and danger he had shown him- 
self a most affectionate son and brother. 
His father having died in 1785, he became 
in boyhood the mainstay of his family. 
He helped them, not only from his scanty 
purse, but also with his brain, devoting 
much time to the education of his brother 
Louis. With Joseph, who remained to 
the end his favorite brother, he maintained 
an ample and most affectionate correspon- 
dence, which harmonizes perfectly with a 
remarkable exchange of feeling between 
the brothers long after in 1806, when 
Joseph wrote :— 


The glorious Emperor will never make up 
to me for the Napoleon whom I so loved, and 
whom I hope to meet again in Elysium, as I 
knew him twenty years ago. 


And Napoleon answered : — 


I regret that you hope to meet your brother 
only in Elysium. It is clear that at forty he 
has not the same feeling for you as at twelve; 
but he has a more real, a stronger feeling for 
you. 


And let it be remembered that his first 
thought in his first elevation was to send 
large sums of oy to his family, and to 
provide posts for his brothers. It was 
only when degraded by the gross egotism 
of his later life that he coul say, “I love 
no one, except Joseph a little, and him 
only because he is my elder brother.” 
Napoleon now began to enjoy some of 
the pleasures whieh attend power and 
wealth. All that was loveliest and live- 
liest in Paris thronged around Barras; 
and in his house the young general made 
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his first acquaintance with the Creole 
widow, Josephine Beauharnais. She was 
not beautiful; her reputation was not 
quite unspotted ; she was six years older 
than Napoleon. Nevertheless, she in- 
spired him with a passion which appears 
almost comic in its ardor, and which opens 
up to us that part of his disposition which 
was least selfish. They were married in 
March, 1796, Napoleon having received 
the chief command of the army of Italy a 
fortnight before, and leaving his bride for 
the seat of war two days afterwards. It 
has often been said that this was a mar- 
- de convenance, that Barras per Na- 
poleon the command as a price of ridding 
him of Madame Beauharnais. Even Mar- 
mont —_ that Napoleon thought that he 
was making “by this matriage a greater 
step in the social order than when, sixteen 
years later, he shared his bed with the 
daughter of the Cesars.” Barras did un- 
doubtedly use his influence, both in fur- 
thering the —s and in procuring the 
command. It is, however, easy to prove 
that the marriage was one of passionate 
love on Napoleon’s side. Josephine, with 
her Creole laziness, was calmer, was even 
a little timid. Shortly before the mar- 
riage she had written to a friend : — 


I admire the courage of the general, the ex- 
tent of his knowledge of all sorts of things, 
etc. But I am frightened, I admit, at the em- 
pire which he seems to wish to exercise over 
all around him. . . . Barras says that, if I 
marry the general, he will procure him the 
command of the army of Italy. Yesterday 
Bonaparte, speaking to me of this favor, 
which, though not yet granted, already excites 
the envy of his brethren in arms, said, ‘*‘ What 
need have I of protection? They will all be 
too happy one day if I grant them mine. My 
sword is on my side.and with it I shall go far.” 


Was this boast a mere piece of ——- 
self-assertion, or was it a prophetic self- 
confidence? In his later years the em- 
peror stated that it was only after Lodi 
that he felt that he might become a lead- 
ing actor on the political stage. It may 
be remembered that to Josephine, too, it 
had been prophesied in childhood that 
she should wear a crown and end unhap- 
pily. This fact is beyond doubt, Alison 
distinctly asserts that he heard it in 1801, 
three years before the-coronation. And 
Lewis Goldsmith published it in 1810 
when it had been fulfilled only in part. 
Here, by way of contrast to Josephine’s 
calmness, is a letter to her from Napo- 
leon. It is undated, but as it is ad- 
dressed to Madame Beauharnais, it must 
have been written shortly before their mar- 
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riage. The spelling is odd; so is the 
confusion of ¢# and vous.* 


I awake full of thee. Thy portrait and the 
memory of the intoxicating evening of yester- 
day have left no rest to my senses. Sweet 
and incomparable Josephine, what a wondrous 
effect (guell effet bizzare) you work on my 
heart! . . . Thou wilt start at noon and I 
shall see thee in 3 hours. Meanwhile, mio 
dolce amor, receive a thousand kisses, but 
give me none, for it burns my blood. 


This is certainly the letter of a lover, 
not that of a man contemplating a mar- 
riage of interest. After marriage, his let- 
ters from Italy are even more ardent. 
Three weeks after he left her he writes : 


I put my hand on my heart, your portrait is 
there. I look at it and for me love is absolute 
happiness, and everything smiles except the 
time that I see myself absent from my love. 
. . » By what art have you been able to capti- 
vate my faculties to concentrate my moral ex- 
istence in yourself. It is a charm, my sweet 
love, which will end only with my life. To 
live for Joséphine, that is the history of my 
life. . . . To Barras, Sussi, Madame Tallien 
kind regards; to Madame Chateaurenard the 
ordinary civilities; to Eugéne and Hortense 
real love. 

Adieu. I devote my sleep to you. Sleep 
consoles me. It places you at my side. I 
lock you in my arms. But on waking, alas! 
I am 300 leagues away from you. Kind re- 
— to Baras (sic), to Talien (szc), and his 
wife. 

I am not satisfied. Your last letter is cold 
as friendship. 
which illumines your look. But how absurd 
of me; I found that your earlier letter op- 
pressed (ofresait) my soul too much... . I 
wished for colder letters, but they give me the 
iciness of death, the fear of not being loved by 
Joséphine. The idea of finding her incon- 
stant . . . But I am making troubles for my- 
self. I have so many real ones that I need 
not create more. . . . You do not speak of 
your wretched stomach; I hate it. Adieu. 


In April and May, while subduing the 
Sardinian king and fighting at Lodi, he 
presses her to join him for a short time. 
She is in bad health ; and as she hesi- 
tates, fearing the long journey, and, per- 
haps, the clash of arms, he yields to the 
jealousy which besets him so often, and 
he writes to Carnot: — 


I am in despair. My wife does not come. 
She has some lover who detains her at Paris. 
I curse all women. 


In June he wrote again to Josephine, 
and mentioned a hope the realization of 
* In subsequent letters he invariably uses ¢u. We 


have used the ordinary English form in our transla- 
tions. 


I do not find in it that fire | Y 
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which would have altered the destinies of 
the world : — 


My life is a perpetual nightmare (cochemar). 
You are ill! You are exceinte, and I cannot 
see you! This idea confounds me. I im- 
agine that you have sent for (fait apfeller) 
Hortense. I love this amiable child a thou- 
sand times more since I think she can console 
you a little. As for me there is no consola- 
tion. . . . Your portrait and your letters are 
incessantly before my eyes. All my thoughts 
are concentrated in your alcove, in your bed, 
on your heart. Your indisposition occupies 
me night and day. 


On the 26th of June (Josephine, as it 
happened, had started from Paris on the 
day before) he writes :— 


Some day perhaps when I see you —for I 
do not doubt you are still at Paris—I will 
show you my pockets full of letters which I 
have not sent you because they were too stu- 
pid. . . . You were to start on the 24th of 
May. Simpleton that I was, I named the 
13th, as if a pretty woman could abandon her 
habits, her friends, and Madame Tallien, and 
a dinner at Baras’ (szc), and a new piece at 
the theatre, and Fortuné (@ fet dog belonging 
10 Fosephine), yes, Fortuné, you love him much 
more than your husband: for the latter you 
have only a little esteem. . . . But laugh at 
me, remain at Paris, have lovers, let every- 
body know it, never write —well I will love 
you ten times more. This is not madness. 
But do not tell me that you are ill— and then 
your illness? and then the little one who 
stirred so much as to cause you pain? But 
ou have passed Lyons! You will be at Tu- 
rin on the 28th! 


In reading these letters we recognize 
the influence of Rousseau, and also of 
“ Werthers Leiden,” which Napoleon had 
studied through and through, as he him- 
self told Goethe. But while he was in- 
diting these tender epistles, General 
Bonaparte wrote other papers of a very 
different nature. On taking up the com- 
mand in March, he issued his famous 
appeal to the ambition and greed of his 
troops, which gives a foretaste of the 
reckless want of principle which in later 

ears he evinced when he disposed of 
ands and peoples : — 

Soldiers, you are ill-fed and almost naked. 
The Government owes you much: it can do 
nothing for you. Your patience, your cour- 
age do you honor, but they bring you neither 
gain nor glory. I am going to lead you into 
the most fertile plains of the world; you will 
find there large towns and rich plains, you 
will find there honor, glory, and wealth. 


We may condemn this proclamation as 
grossly immoral ; we may say that it was an 
absurd one to address to troops who were 
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engaged in carrying out the principles of 
the edict of fraternity ; but, as an excite- 
ment to the soldiers to regard their gen- 
eral as their Providence, it was irresisti- 
ble. Napoleon held out the same bait of 
profit from the war to the Directory, which 
he knew to be in constant need of money. 
By this means he secured the retention of 
his command, and that under conditions 
of independence which no other general 
of the republic enjoyed. He tells them 
that he should want some millions from 
the Duke of Parma: — 


He will make you proposals of peace. Do 
not come to conclusions at once, so that I 
may have time to make him pay for the cam- 
paign. 

The Directory eagerly entered into the 
spirit of these proposals. Works of art 
were almost as welcome as money. One 
of their despatches to the general suggests 
that 


If Rome makes advances, the first thing to 
require is that the pope orders at once public 
prayers for the prosperity of the French army. 
Some of his fine monuments, his statues, his 
pictures, his medals, his libraries, his silver 
madonnas, and even his bells, will compen- 
sate us for the expense which your visit to 
him will have cost us. 


Being too sensible and too economical 
to waste the cost of freight on worthless 
goods, the general writes on the 6th of 
May :— 

It would be useful if you sent me three or 
four known artists to select what is advisable 
to take and send to Paris. 


But the general will tolerate plunder 
and violence only on behalf of the State. 
He “sees with horror the frightful pillage 
to which perverse men abandon them- 
selves.” It makes him “blush to be a 
man.” He orders the generals to shoot 
officers or men who give a bad example; 
and, as this is not done with sufficient 
severity, he, in an order of the day, points 
out the danger of pillage, and bribes the 
soldiers by a promise to levy contributions 
on the countries which would enable him 
to issue half their pay in silver. 

Early in May the Directory announced 
to the general its intention of dividing 
his army. One half was to remain in the 
north under Kellermann, while Bona- 
parte, with the other half, marched on 
Rome and southern Italy. This despatch 
reached him just as he was gaining the 
battle of Lodi. That victory, he said in 
after years, caused in him the first thought 
of high ambition ; this passion manifested 
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itself at once in a disposition to resist the 
proposals of the directors, both as to the 
division of his command and as to the 
expedition to the south; and at the same 
time to put up no longer with the commis- 
saires du gouvernement, who were such 
a thorn in the side to other generals of the 
republic. Four days after Lodi, he writes 
to the director Carnot :— 


If you impose on me hindrances of all 
kinds, if I have to refer all my measures to 
the commissioners of the government... 
do not expect any more good. . . . It is in- 
dispensable that you have a general who has 
your confidence entirely. Ifthis be not I, I 
will not complain; I will double my zeal in 
order to earn your esteem in whatever post 
you may entrust to me. Each has his own 
way of waging war. General Kellermann has 
more experience and will wage it better than 
I. But both together we should wage it very 
badly. 


This letter was long discussed by the 
directors. They saw that the triumphant 
general was becoming a power, and feared 
for their own authority in the Jrestige of 
so many victories. As Bonaparte contin- 
ued to send home reports of further suc- 
cesses, and further remittances of money 
and other treasure, they were forced to 
yield. On May 28, they accept the gen- 
eral’s proposals and leave him the greatest 
latitude. He gives no more hints of re- 
signing until a year and a half later; on 
the other hand, we find him very soon 
(July, 1796) writing to a commissaire du 
gouvernement as follows : — 


The demand which you have made, Citizen 
Commissioner, on General Van is contrary to 
the instructions which the Government has 
given me. beg you to keep henceforward 
within the limits of the functions which are 
assigned to you by the Government of the 
Executive Directory; otherwise I should be 
obliged to forbid obedience to your demands 
by an army order. . . . I know well that you 
will repeat the remark that I am going to act 
like Dumouriez. It is clear that a general 
who has the presumption to command the 
army which the Government has entrusted to 
him, and to give orders without permission 
from the Commissioners, cannot be anything 
but a conspirator. 

BONAPARTE. 


Here we see plainly enough the spirit of 
the first consul, who so completely over- 
shadowed his two colleagues, and of the 
sovereign who could brook no equal. But 
the letter not only shows the strong will 
and self-confidence of the man; it proves 
a wondrous courage, if we take into con- 
sideration the relations between the gen- 
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erals and commissaires du gouvernement 
at times shortly anterior to its date. 

In July he received the longed-for visit 
of his wife, who remained with him for 
about a week. It was then, apparently, 
that Josephine’s indifference to her hus- 
band ceased, and that the fire of his love 
and the glory of his achievements forced 
from her that affection which never ended, 
and which never allowed Napoleon’s af- 
fection for her to end, until her death. 
Fortunate is the man who possesses the 
love of a woman who has a good heart 
and a good head ; and such Josephine un- 
doubtedly had. If not beautiful, she was 
graceful and attractive; if not talented, 
she was full of tact and good sense. It 
may be that we have to overlook errors 
in the earlier part of her career; but it 
should be remembered that that portion 
of her life was passed in a period when 
neither religion nor any other standard of 
conduct was recognized. Josephine was 
never below the average of those about 
her; we have indeed many reasons for 
placing her above them; and more than 
this we have no right to demand from any 
human being. With her kindliness and 
grace, then, and with her good sense, she 
gained and held Napoleon’s love to the 
end. Though he was a man of many 
amours, there is no evidence that he ever 
really loved any other woman, and it would 
seem that, with perhaps one exception, 
of which we shall speak later, no other 
woman ever really loved him. At St. 
Helena Napoleon praised her as the best 
friend man ever had; she regarded sub- 
mission, devotion, and obligingness, he 
said, as the best policy of a wife. He 
constantly spoke slightingly of women. 


If one did not get old, I would never wish 
for a wife. 

The first woman in the world is the one 
who has borne most children. 

Love is the occupation of the idle man, the 
distraction of the soldier, the. shipwreck of 
the sovereign. 


But we may be sure that he was thinking 
of the seed lenegidne when in his solitude 
at St. Helena, deserted by his wife, bereft 
of his child, he said: — 


In a great crisis it is the lot of woman to 
soften our reverses. 


Josephine was the only woman whom 
he ever allowed to influence him; and it 
would have been better for him had he 
done so even more often. There is a 
— sketch in “ Bourrienne’s Memoirs,” 
which shows us Josephine sitting on the 
knees of her husband, the first consul, 
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and saying : “I beg you, Bonaparte, not to 
be made king. It is that horrid Lucien 
who urges you to it.” The same book 
tells us also how she implored her hus- 
band to spare D’Enghien, and received 
the furious answer: “ Meddle with what 
concerns you! These are not women’s 
matters!” Nor was it a woman’s matter, 
perhaps, years later, that Napoleon was a 
deserted exile in Elba, while victorious 
monarchs gathered respectfully around the 
chamber in which Josephine was dying. 
The union of the spouses in July, 1796, 
was only of short duration. The move- 
ments of the Austrians brought it to an 
end. As they parted, the general said to 
her, “ Wurmser shall pay dearly the tears 
which he causes you.” Josephine retired 
to Lucca, where she was received with the 
greatest honors. The separation causes 
a renewal of the ardent letters. Imme- 
diately afterwards Napoleon writes that 
he has been sad ever since he left her : — 


I recall incessantly to my mind your kisses, 
your tears, your amiable jealousy; and the 
charms of the incomparable Joséphine kindle 
always a live and burning flame in my soul 
and in my senses. Ever since I have known 
you I have adored you more and more every 
day. That proves how false is the saying 
that love comes all at once. 


On the same day (13th of November) on 
which he writes to the Directory a de- 
spairing despatch, after the unsuccessful 
combat of Caldiero, he playfully tells his 
wife that he no longer loves her : — 


On the contrary, I detest you. You never 
write to me. I hope that soon I shall lock 
you in my arms, and cover you with a million 
of kisses burning as under the equator. 


Six days later he is in better spirits :— 


I revive. The enemy is beaten at Arcola. 
Mantua will be ours ina week; and I soon 
shall be able in your arms to give you a thou- 
sand proofs of the ardent love of your hus- 
band. 


At the end of the_year the Directory 
contemplated peace with Austria. Bona- 
parte was opposed to any sudden stoppage 
of his career of victory. He had acquired 
by his successes a position in which he 
felt that he was a match for the Directory, 
and was resolved to decide alone all ques- 
tions of peace as well as of war. The 
time for an open breach was, however, not 
yet come; as he himself said, “the pear 
was not yet ripe.” Accordingly he writes 
to Paris: — 


Send me a reinforcement of 30,000 men, 
and I carry war into the Emperor’s States, 
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insurrection into Hungary, and I go to Vi- 
enna. Then, citizen Directors, you will have 
the right to expect some millions, some suc- 
cesses, and a good peace. 


After driving the Austrians out of Italy, 
Napoleon gave his attention to the affairs 
of the pope. The Directory wished for 
peace, but could no longer control the 
general. The Roman religion, they said, 
would always be “the irreconcilable foe 
of the republic,” and they would be glad 
to see him “destroy the centre of Roman 
unity.” 

This is not an order that the executive Di- 
rectory gives you; itis a wish that it forms. 
. . . It relies in this matter on the zeal and 
the prudence which have constantly guided 
you in your glorious career. 


This is dated the 3rd of February, 1796, 
less than nine months after the proposal 
to divide the general’s command. Within 
three weeks the pope had, by the treaty of 
Tolentino, ceded to France Avignon, and 
the northern portions of his Italian terri- 
tory, as well as fifteen million francs. On 
the day of signing, Napoleon wrote to the 
pope that the French republic would be 


one of the truest friends of Rome... . I 
send my aide-de-camp to express to your Ho- 
liness the esteem and perfect veneration which 
I have for your person. 


On the same day he writes to the Direc- 
tory :— 

I think that Rome, once deprived of Bo- 
logna, Ferrara, the Romagna, and the thirty 
millions which we are taking from her, can 
no longer exist ; this old machine will get out 
of order of itself. 


There is clearly no tenderness of con- 
science here. Of the religious phase of 
the question it would be absurd to speak. 
Napoleon perhaps best expounded his 
religious views when he said that he was 
a born Catholic just as he was a born 
Frenchman, and that he could no more 
think of changing his religion than of 
adopting a new nationality. His will 
speaks almost fervently of the Roman 
Catholic faith in which he died; but ce 
sont des phrases. As head of the State, 
he restored and supported the Church as 
a weapon on the side of order; but com- 
mon sense and force were the bases of his 
conduct towards Church, pope, or faith, 
as towards other powers. He had the 
supreme merit of tolerance; and he knew 
how to fight all foes with their own weap- 
ons. Here is a letter of the first consul 
to the minister of justice (Oct. 16, 1803), a 
letter which might be perused with ad- 
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vantage by the Booth family of “ Salva- 
tion ” notoriety : — 

I send you, citizen minister, a letter which 
gives information agreeing with other infor- 
mation which I have received about Lyons, 
where it seems that there is a large number 
of madmen still holding to the sect of Convul- 
sionists and Flagellants. I desire you to or- 
der the commissioner of police to act with the 
commandant of the gendarmerie to have these 
priests and sectaries arrested some day when 
they are assembled, and to subject them to 
an interrogatory, separately, in order to dis- 
cover and root out this rascality. — Bona- 
PARTE. 


This reminds us of another letter of the 
emperor in 1807, which is full of tolerance 
and sense. Sunday labor, he said, was 
forbidden by the fathers of the Church 
only to the rich; and all men were free to 
work on the Sabbath : — 


Since you invoke authority on this matter, I 
am the authority, and I give to all my peoples 
permission to continue their work without 
interruption. 


Napoleon now turned against the Aus- 
trians in the Tyrol, and advanced to Léo- 
ben, where, in April, alone he negotiated 
the preliminaries of peace against four 
representatives of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. He has plainly told us what he 
thought of this august body in a letter to 
the Directory of May, 1797 :— 


To overthrow the Germanic body is to lose 
the advantage of the Rhine; for it is to put 
ten or twelve millions of inhabitants into the 
hands of two powers for which we now care 
equally little. Ifthe Germanic body did not 
exist, it would be necessary to create it for 
our own convenience. 


Here is plain good sense with a ven- 
geance; and it is happy for Europe that 
the Germans have seen the wisdom of be- 
ing taught even by theirenemy. By the 
preliminaries of oben, the Austrian 
Netherlands. (Belgium) and the Ionian 
Islands were to be ceded to France; the 
emperor recognized the French view of 
the limits of France, and also the consti- 
tuting of northern Italy into the Cis- 
Alpine Republic under French protection, 
and was, in return, to receive compensa- 
tion in the trans-Adriatic provinces of 
the neutral republic of Venice! The 
emperor also bound himself by a secret 
article to provide in Germany for the Ger- 
man princes who were dispossessed on 
the Rhine. This was, indeed, indepen- 
dent action, independent not only of the 
Directory, but of the rights of nations, of 
all ordinary morality. Bonaparte had by 
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this time come to appreciate his real posi- 
tion. In May he said: “Do you think 
that it is for the aggrandisement of the 
lawyers of the Directory, the Carnots, the 
Barras, that I triumph in Italy —that I 
want to found a republic? A republic of 
thirty millions with our morals and vices! 
The nation wants a chief covered with 
glory, not theories of government, and 
phrases.” Ina similar spirit, and at about 
the same time, he discussed constitutional 
government with M. Collot, who survived 
to write a dreary poem on Napoleon’s fall 
half a century later. “What,” he said, 
“isastrong government? Itis that which 
has a well-defined useful aim, the will to 
await that aim, the strength to make that 
will triumph, and lastly the intelligence 
necessary for directing that force.” We 
see here that Napoleon could speak the 
plain truth very clearly when he thought 
fit to do so; and in these two speeches 
he evidently expressed his real thoughts. 
The speeches mean this: at Paris there 
is a feeble divided body of men who are 
all either pettifogging rascals or dreamers. 
There ought to be a government that 
knows what it wants, that has the will and 
power to attain what it wants, and the 
wisdom to guide that power. And we 
may be sure that in giving this description 
of a desirable government, he was quite 
aware that it applied with remarkable 
accuracy to General Bonaparte. In the 
demand for the Ionian Isles, which ap- 
pears so surprising at first sight, we per- 
ceive the first expression of that dream of 
Eastern conquest, which to the last exer- 
cised such fascination over Napoleon’s 
mind. Of Constantinople he once said: 

Russia wants Constantinople. It is too 
precious akey. It alone is worth an Empire. 
He who possesses it can govern the world. 

As we have seen, he had proposed a 
mission to Turkey before the expedition 
of Egypt was broached ; and, at St. Helena 
he still grieved over his failure against 
Acre. 

The summer was spent by Bonaparte 
with Josephine at Mombello, near Milan, 
where they held a court of considerable 
brilliancy. From this place he wrote in 
August, 1797, to Canova, a man to whom 
the great Napoleonic legend owes not a 
little : — 

I learn, sir, that you are deprived of the 
pension which you enjoyed at Venice. The 
French Republic makes a special case of 
great talents. . . . As acelebrated artist, you 
have a right to the protection of the army of 
Italy. I have just ordered that your pension 
be paid. 
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The whole Bonaparte family became 
great patrons of Canova in after years, 
On one occasion we hear the emperor say 
to the sculptor, “ What! sit again! How 
wearisome!” And this reminds us of 
Haydon’s story of the Duke of Wellington, 
who, when Bailey, the sculptor, came late 
to a sitting, “lifted both hands above his 
white head, and cursed all sculptors and 
painters, declaring that he had sat four 
hundred thousand times to artists.” 

The negotiations with Austria contin- 
ued. The general had found a pretext 
for occupying Venice “until the Venetian 

overnment should declare that it no 
onger needed foreign aid.” He im- 
presses on the Directory that 


The islands of Corfu, Zante, and Cephalonia 
are more interesting to us than all Italy... . 
The time is not distant when we shall perceive 
that in order really to destroy England we 
must take possession of Egypt. 


Here we have a very decided exhibition 
of the Anglomania which became so un- 
governable an impulse in his subsequent 
life, and which is so difficult to understand 
in a man of so much common sense. No 
commentator has explained it. Some 
have attributed it to anger on account of 
his failure in Egypt ; but here we see that 
it existed long before the Egyptian expe- 
dition, which indeed Napoleon fostered in 
consequence of his hatred of England. 
Professor Seeley regards it as simply the 
passion of his life, without attempting to 
account for it; but this is hardly reason- 
able. To us it seems more probable that 
the English occupation of Corsica, and 
the English welcome of his quondam 
friend, Paoli (who lies in Westminster 
Abbey), made him hate us so wildly. 
But, whatever may have been its cause, it 
is certain that Napoleon’s detestation of 
England arose early in his life, and that it 
grew with his life. It was almost as keen 
in 1797 as in 1805, when he wrote that 
“he needed only to be master of the sea 
for six hours for England to cease to ex- 
ist;” or, later in the same year, when he 
said to a medallist who submitted to him 
a design in which the French eagle was 
annihilating the English leopard : “ How 
can you say this? T cannot put a fishing- 
boat to sea but the English seize it. Melt 
that medal!” 

Meanwhile, troubles were gathering in 
Paris. In June the representative Dumo- 
lard had in the Council of Five Hundred 
condemned Bonaparte’s proceedings in 
Venice. The general lost patience. “He 
could not have expected,” he writes, — 
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that the manifesto, inspired by an émigré, and 
paid for by England, should gain more credit 
in the Council than the testimony of 80,000 
men and his own. 


He complains, alluding to a Paris club, 
that his life is threatened by the “ daggers 
of Clichy ;” but 


I warn you, and I speak in the name of 8o,- 
000 soldiers, the time when cowardly lawyers 
and wretched chatterers had soldiers guillo- 
tined is past; and if you force them to it, the 
soldiers of Italy will come to the barrier of 
Clichy with their general; but woe to you! 


After this, it is not surprising to find 
Bonaparte’s follower Augereau purgin 
the Directory by force of arms on the 4t 
of September (18 Fructidor). On the 13th 
of the same month he writes to the foreign 
minister at Paris a very bold and charac- 
teristic despatch : — 


Why should we not take possession of 
Malta? With the island of St. Pierre (ceded 
to us by Sardinia), Malta and Corfu, we should 
be masters of the whole Mediterranean. If 
it happened that in our peace with England 
we had to cede the Cape, we should then have 
to take possession of Egypt... With ar- 
mies like ours, in which all creeds are equal, 
Mahometan, Coptic, Arab, etc., all is indif- 
ferent tous. We shall respect one as much 
as the other. 


Bonaparte is thus already a government- 
maker ; he already has sketched several of 
his future achievements. The newly con- 
stituted Directory having shown signs of 
interfering with his policy in Italy, he 
writes (22nd September) to offer his resig- 
nation ; his health is bad; and the country 
being now tranquil “he could without dis- 
advantage leave the post in which he had 
been placed.” The feint was successful. 
The Directory humbly implored him to 
retain his post, and caused a letter to be 
sent to him which is perhaps the strangest 
of all State papers :— 


Citizen-General, you are mistaken about the 
Directory. Perhaps the Government com- 
mits many faults, perhaps it does not always 
see as clearly into matters as you do; but 
with what Repudlican docility it has received 
your observations ! 


In September the general moved from 
Mombello to Passeriano, a small town half- 
way between Vienna and Trieste, where 
the negotiations with Austria went on 
slowly. The Directory on the 8th of Sep- 
tember laid down as the terms of peace 
that France should have the Rhine, that 
Mantua should belong to the Cis-Alpine 
Republic, and that Venice should not fall 
to Austria. Bonaparte had, however, de- 
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termined on conditions more favorable to 
France and to Austria, by which the latter 
power should have Venice and the line of 
the Adige, France that of the Rhine to 
Mainz, with Belgium and the Ionian 
Islands, while the Cis-Alpine Republic 
received Mantua only. The Directory on 
the 29th of September again sent orders 
that were more generous to Italy. Bona- 
parte was obstinately bent on his own 
plans ; but the season was advancing. On 
the 13th of October the hills were covered 
with snow. He said to his secretary, Bour- 
rienne: “It is finished. 1 shall make 
peace. Venice will pay for the cost of the 
war and the Rhine frontier. The Direc- 
tory and the lawyers may say what they 
like.” He at once sought to force Co- 
bentzl, the Austrian negotiator. Troops 
were moved here and there as if for an 
advance. On the 16th, in an interview 
with Cobentzl, he seized a porcelain vase, 
dashed it on the ground, with the words, 
“Thus I will break up your monarchy 
within a month,” and abruptly quitted the 
room. This act of intimidation suc- 
ceeded ; the treaty was signed on the next 
day. In the course of the following 
month Napoleon quitted Italy for Paris. 
He passed by way of Rastatt, where a 
congress was assembled for the carrying 
out of the treaty. Here he met the Swede 
Fersen, whose name is so romantically 
attached to that of Marie Antoinette and 
the flight to Varennes. 


The Baron de Fersen came to see me, sur- 
rounded by all the absurdities of a courtier of 
the Gil-de-beuf. I said to him: ‘‘ No, sir; 
the French Republic will not permit men who 
are too well known for their connection with 
the old Court of France, to come and defy 
the Ministers of the first people of the world.’’ 


At Paris, where he arrived on the 5th, 
he was received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm. He was elected of the Institut, 
an honor of which he was always proud, 
and to which Napoleon III. aspired in 
vain. The public joy over his treaty 
silenced the discontent of the Directory, 
and he was at once nominated to the com- 
mand of the army of England. The ap- 
pointment appears to have caused little 
excitement in this country. The arch- 
bishops and bishops indeed resolved that 
the clergy should not accept commissions 
or be enrolled in any military corps, a 
prohibition which Dr. Warre of Eton 
seems to have overlooked. A hasty in- 
spection of the northern ports in Febru- 
ary, 1798, leads Bonaparte to the conclu- 
sion that France is not sufficiently strong 
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at sea for an invasion. The long nights 
of winter would be necessary. Now it 
would be better to attack England in Ger- 
many or the Levant. It would be better 
still if peace could be made with her dur- 
ing the Congress of Rastatt, so that better 
terms could be exacted from Germany. 
In April he urges that by September they 
could have four hundred gunboats at Bou- 
logne and thirty-five ships of war at Breste. 
With the Dutch ships and those from the 
Mediterranean, they could have fifty ships 
at Breste by November, and could then 
land an army anywhere in England : — 


The invasicn of England executed in this 
way in November or December would be al- 
most sure of success. . . . The expedition to 
the East will force England to send some 
ships to the Mediterranean or India. 


We have already seen how constantly 
his mind turned towards the East. It 
must have been difficult to persuade the 
Directory to undertake so distant an ex- 
pedition. They were, however, probably 
anxious to be rid of so formidable a rival 
as the young generai, and the dazzling na- 
ture of the French successes in Italy made 
everything seem possible and easy. For 
his part the general saw in this expedition 
the means to his own end. As he said at 
St. Helena :— 


In order that he might become master of 
France, it was necessary that the Directory 
should suffer reverses in his absence, and that 
- return should bring victory back to our 

ags. 


This prophecy was certainly made after 
the event ; but it may be taken as repre- 
senting his mind in 1798. After the or- 
ders for the expedition were given, new 
difficulties with Austria arose, and Napo- 
leon began to hesitate; and it has been 
affirmed that he then contemplated the 
overthrow of the Directory. However 
that may be, the directors summoned the 
general and ordered him to set out at 
once. Napoleon once more spoke of his 
resignation; but on the director Rewbell 
offering hima pen, with the words, “ Write 
it, general; the republic has other chil- 
dren who will not desert it,” he changed 
his tone. The expedition, which had or- 
‘ders to take possession of “ Malta and 
Egypt, to drive the English from all their 
Eastern possessions, and to cut the Isth- 
mus of Suez,” sailed from Toulon on the 
19th of May, 1798. From that day until 
his fall in 1814, Napoleon may be said to 
have brooked no earthly superior. 
After seizing Malta, the French forces 
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once issued to his troops one of those 
declamatory addresses with which he 
knew so well how to stir their imagina- 
tions. Hints as to conduct, promises of 
reward, historical allusions ; all were well 
chosen. 


The peoples among whom we are about to 
enter treat their women otherwise than as we 
do. But in all countries he who uses violence 
is a monster. Pillage enriches only a small 
number: it dishonors us... . Their first 
town was built by Alexander. We shall find 
memories worthy to stir the rivalry of French- 
men. 


To the Egyptians he promises more 
than toleration of their religion, and he 
incites them against the foreign military 
caste of the Mamelukes : — 


Is there a beautiful woman? She belongs 
to Mamelukes. . . . Did we not destroy the 
Pope? Did we not destroy those foolish 
Knights of Malta, because they thought God 
wished war against Mussulmans? Thrice 
happy those who are on our side; they will 
prosper in fortune and rank. . . . But thrice 
woe to those who arm for the Mamelukes and 
fight against us. There will be no hope for 
them; they will perish! 


Three weeks after landing, he addressed 
to his brother Joseph the following letter, 
the most extraordinary of all his writings 
which have come down to us. We copy 
it as exactly as Napoleon’s handwriting 
allows : * — 


Le Caire le 7 Thermidor (25th July, 1798). 

Tu vairas dans les papiers publics la rela- 
tion des batailles et de la conquete de l’Egypte 
qui a été assé dispute pour ajouter une feuille 
a la gloire militaire de cette armée. Legypte 
est le pays le plus riche en blé, ris, legumes, 
viande, qui existe sur la terre la barbarie est 
a son comble. Il n’y a point dargent pas 
méme pour solder les troupes. Je pense etre 
en france dans 2 mois. Je te recommande 
mes interets—j’ai beaucoup, beaucoup de 
chagrin domestique car le voile est entieremen 
levée, toi seul me reste sur la terre ton amitié 
mest bien chere. il ne me reste plus pour de- 
venir misantrope qu a la perdre et te voir me 
thrair —cest une triste position que d’avoir 
alafois tous les sentiments pour une méme 
personne dans son cceur. tu mentend! fais en 
sorte que j’aye une campagne a mon arrivé soit 
pres de Paris ou en bourgogne je compte y 
passer l’hiver et m’y enterer je suis annuié de 
la nature humaine! j’ai besoin de solitude et 


* Napoleon, like the late Lord Brougham, wrote so 
badly, and contracted his words so boldly, that it is 
generally impossible to tell exactly how he spelt, espe- 
cially in the final syllables. We have, therefore, in- 
serted in this copy only such peculiarities of spelling, 
accentuation, and punctuation, as are perfectly unmis- 
takable in the original, now preserved in the British 
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disolement la grandeur m’anuie, le sentimen 
est desseché, la gloire est fade, a 29 ans j’ ai 
tout epuise. il ne me reste plus qu’a devenir 
bien vraiment Egoiste. Je compte garder ma 
maison jamais je ne la donnerai a qui que ce 
soit. Jen’ai plus que de quoi vivre? Adieu 
mon unique ami je n’ai jamais été injuste en- 
vers toi! tu me dois cette justice malgré le 
desir de mon cceur de letre tu mentend ! 


The letter ends thus at present; but in 
a copy of it published by Lewis Gold- 
smith, in 1810, is added a P.S.: “am- 
brasse ta femme pour moi; ” and there are 
signs of the bottom of the sheet on which 
the original is written having been cut off. 
It has Napoleon’s official seal, a figure of 
the republic with the legend “ Bonaparte 
Général en Chef,” and it is addressed : — 


Au citoyen Joseph Bonaparte, 
Depute au conseil des 500, 
Paris. 


The ship which bore it, with other de- 
spatches, was captured by the English 
fleet. This particular letter was not placed 
with the ordinary correspondence ; and it 
still bears an endorsement by Nelson, in 
the excellent upright writing which he 
adopted after the loss of his arm, “ Found 
on the person of the courier.” The Tory 

overnment of the day, in publishing the 
intercepted letters, was generous to omit 
the personal portion of this document. 

Before such a letter the mind is almost 
staggered. It is clear that it was written 
after the arrival of rumors of light conduct 
on Josephine’s part. Bourrienne asserts 
that it was read to him before it was de- 
spatched; he also names Junot as the 
candid friend who made the revelations. 
We cannot, however, place much reliance 
on his evidence, as he describes the fatal 
conversation as taking place at El] Arysh, 
a place which Napoleon never saw until 
February, 1799. Napoleon, he says, came 
to him after the conversation, with the 
words “ Je ne sais pas ce que je ne don- 
nerais pas pour que ce que Junot m’a dit 
ne fit pas vrai, tant j’aime cette femme.” 
He talked of divorce, and finally said, “ Je 
vais écrire & Joseph.” Bourrienne says 
that he advised patience, and suggested 
that letters to France might be inter- 
cepted. Now it appears a little too im- 
probable that Napoleon should threaten to 
write to Joseph six months after he had 
actually taken that step in precisely simi- 
lar circumstances. 

With regard to the contents of the let- 
ter, the question of Josephine’s character 
appears of infinitesimal importance in 
comparison with the gigantic possibilities 
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shadowed forth by Napoleon’s suggested 
retirement at the age of twenty-nine. We 
know that the emperor once said that Jo- 
sephine had no right on her part to be 
severe on his infidelities. Whether she 
was innocent, or whether her husband par- 
doned injuries, is of little importance ; it 
is certain that he loved and honored her 
curing his whole subsequent life. But 
when we try to conceive what the fate of 
the world might have been had Napoleon 
permanently withdrawn to a little house 
“in Burgundy” in 1798, we shrink ap- 
palled from the vast effort. That visionary 
little house may be added to Cleopatra’s 
nose and Cromwell’s grain of sand among 
the trifles on which the destinies of the 
world have hung. Let us, however, rather 
return to the realities. 

In August, bya quaint whim, Bonaparte 
founded the Institut d’Egypte, becomin 
himself a member of the mathematica 
section. It should be remembered that 
he had taken a body of distinguished an- 
tiquarians with him, and that the “De- 
scription générale de l’Egypte ” is not the. 
least of the glories of the empire. The 
easy occupation of Lower Egypt was fol- 
lowed by the march into Syria. In this 
advance occurred the massacre of two 
thousand Turkish prisoners at Jaffa, at 
which place also Napoleon on his retreat 
poisoned some fifty or sixty of his own 
men who were stricken with plague. At 
Elba, Napoleon asserted that the Turkish 
prisoners had broken their parole; but 
there is no evidence for this statement, 
and he himself added : — 


I could not take them with me, for L was 
short of food, and they were too dangerous to. 
let loose. 


Marmont approved of both these acts. 

Of his failure before St. Jean d’Acre,. 
little need be said. Napoleon, in after 
life, constantly referred to it with bitter- 
ness. If he had captured that place, he 
said, adopting Pascal’s famous words, the 
face of the world would have been 
changed ; he would have become emperor 
of the whole East; a grain of sand had 
ruined all his plans. Shortly after his 
forced return to Egypt, he received letters 
from his brother Joseph, the hands of 
a Greek who bore the subsequently fa- 
mous name of Bourbaki. These letters 
informed him of the disasters which 
France had sustained in his absence. He 
returned home with all possible speed. 
He landed in France on the gth October, 
and reached Paris on the 16th. The failure 
of the Egyptian campaigns was not known 
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in France; on the other hand there had 
been endless reverses nearer home. All 
hopes were raised by the arrival of the 
young hero. Napoleon saw that the hour 
that he had so longed for had arrived, and 
he gathered round him all those who were 
discontented with the Directory. He 
showed himself to the crowd as little as 
possible, and generally wore civil costume. 
On the 9th and roth of November (18 and 
19 Brumaire), being a little over thirty 
years old, with the support of a military 
conspiracy, he overthrew the discredited 
SS and seized the power which 

e held unquestioned for nearly fifteen 
years to come. 

The narration of the gigantic incidents 
which followed is beyond the province of 
this paper. In our endeavor to place be- 
fore our readers Napoleon’s way of regard- 
ing his own circumstances, thus far, we 
have made only the most scanty selection 
from the enormous mass of material at 
command. We have been compelled by 
the limits of our space almost to ignore 
his relations with his own family, which 
are of a most interesting and often touch- 
ing nature. We hope to have an opportu- 
nity at a later time of returning to this 
subject. We shall be more than satisfied 
if these pages have induced some of our 
readers to interest themselves in Napo- 
leon’s personal character. The clear- 
sightedness, the strong self-will, and the 
autocratic mind of the man are as clearly 
marked at the beginning of his career as 
they were when he dominated Europe. 
The boyish effort to be first in Corsica at 
the risk of his commission, is of the same 
gambling spirit which prompted the Rus- 
sian war of 1812. His very hatred of 
England, though probably embittered by 
his failure in Egypt, dates from his early 
youth. We were the first enemies, as we 
were the last, whom he met. From the 
beginning to the end we may recognize 
the same fierce determination to carry out 
his will at whatever cost. We may, per- 
haps, fittingly add here a note on his ex- 
traordinary passion for detail. Even when 
at the height of power, he could apply his 
authority to the most curiously minute 
matters. An actor of the Théatre Fran- 
gais, who was in debt, applied for leave 
to accept an engagement in London dur- 
ing the peace of Amiens, by which he 
would earn thirteen hundred guineas in 
six months. The matter was brought 


before the first consul, who refused permis- 
sion. “When Vestris can no longer per- 
form he shall have a pension. Report to 


more quaint piece of interference occurs 
in the following letter to the wife of his 
stepson, Eugéne (31st of August, 1806): 
My daughter, I have read with pleasure 
your letter of the roth of July. Take great 
care of yourself in your present condition, and 
try not to give us a daughter. I will give you 
the recipe for that, but you will not believe in 
it: it is to drink every day a little pure wine. 
Did any other conquering emperor ever 
give such advice? 

Another curious result of Napoleon’s 
restless activity has been developed in the 
habit of foreign travel now so prevalent 
among sovereigns. Before his time it 
was a most rare thing for a monarch to 
cross his own frontier. From the period 
of the Crusades to that of the Revolu- 
tion, no French sovereign had ever quitted 
France exceptin war. George III. never 
left England; and probably none of the 
first three Hanoverian kings was ever 
fifty miles north of London. When the 
allied sovereigns came to England in 1814, 
the most recent visits of great monarchs 
to our shores had been those of Charles V., 
Philip II., and Peter the Great. (We, of 
course, omit the case of the exiled Comte 
de Provence, the de jure Louis XVIII.) 
Even to-day, with the single exception of 
the Prince of Wales, no occupant or heir 
of a great throne has visited America. 
The example of travel has, however, been 
well set, and has been widely followed ; 
and the credit for this improvement in the 
education of princes is mainly due to Na- 
poleon, who was the first ruler who vis- 
ited almost every European capital, and 
“interviewed” almost every European 
sovereign. 

Some of our readers will have been 
surprised by the extreme warmth of his 
correspondence with Josephine; and we 
propose before ending our paper to con- 
tinue our examination of that correspon- 
dence, with a note on his relations with 
two other famous women, the heroic queen 
Louise and his second wife. 

With the consulate new troubles began 
for Josephine. Her husband’s brothers 
began to urge him to divorce her as soon 
as his power was established. And 
though he opposed their arguments, the 
idea became sufficiently familiar to him to 
cause his wife unutterable anguish. She 
had, it is true, become the head of a court ; 
and she was of a nature to take pleasure 
in the elegancies and splendors of life. 
Dress was a passion with her, and she 
was incessantly troubled with debt in con- 
sequence. But the dreaded idea of a 
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mind ; and Napoleon tortured her by fre- 
quent infidelities. The childless wife was 
a little cheered, perhaps, by his declara- 
tion in 1802, when he was made consul 
for life, that “ heredity was absurd and ir- 
reconcilable with the sovereignty of the 
people, and impossible in France.” The 
restoration of religion gave her new 
grounds for alarm from the fact that her 
marriage had not received the sanction of 
the Church. From this she was probably 
relieved on the eve of the coronation in 
1804, when there is much reason to be- 
lieve that Napoleon married her ecclesi- 
astically in a private ceremony. Her life 
as empress must have been strange. Amid 
all the theatrical splendor that he loved, 
Napoleon affected a military brusqueness 
that must have been trying to her. In 
addition to the ever-present personal fears, 
she could not but feel alarm for the future. 
Still she had the consolation of knowing 
that she retained Napoleon’s friendship, 
and at least something of his wandering 
love. For several years after his return 
from Egypt they were not parted for any 
length of time. The Marengo campaign 
kept Napoleon away from Paris less than 
two months; and the next separation was 
caused by the campaign of Ulm and Aus- 
terlitz. His letters then again become 
frequent, though they are shorter and less 
passionate. Almost as soon as he had 
left St. Cloud for the seat of war, in the 
midst of great operations, he still finds 
time for love : — 


Imperial Quarters, Ettlingen. 10 Vend. 
XIV. (2nd of October, 1805) I am still in good 
health. The great movements are beginning. 
I am well, and I love you. 


From January to September of 1806, 
Napoleon was again with Josephine. In 
the following month he overwhelmed 
Prussia, and perfectly gratuitously, as it 
seems to us, stained his name by his bru- 
tality towards the mother of the present 
German emperor. Queen Louise was 
then in her thirty-first year, a devoted 
mother, and a woman of the highest prin- 
ciple and noblest character. There was 
no reason for connecting her specially 
with the policy of war. The first bulletin 
(8th of October, 1806) has this passage : — 


The Queen of Prussia is with the army, 
wearing the uniform of her regiment of dra- 
goons, writing twenty letters a day to stir up 
the flames on all sides. It is like Armida in 
her madness setting fire to her own palace. 


In the eighth bulletin (two days after 
Jena) he writes : — 
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The Emperor is lodged in the palace at 
Weimar, where the Queen of Prussia lodged 
a few days ago. It seems that what they said 
of her is true. She is a woman with a pretty 
face, but little intellect, incapable of foresee- 
ing the consequences of what she did. 


The seventeenth bulletin is still more 
offensive : — 


The Emperor arrived at Potsdam on the 
very day (and almost at the very hour) on 
which the Emperor of Russia arrived at the 
time of the journey which this prince made 
last year, and which has been so fatal to 
Prussia. It was-from that moment that the 
queen abandoned the care of her domestic 
affairs, and the grave occupations of the toi- 
lette in order to meddle with State affairs. 
. . . Anengraving is found in all the shops, 
which excites the laughter of the peasants. 
One sees the handsome Emperor of Russia, 
near him the queen, and on the other side the 
king lifting up his hand. The queen herself, 
draped in a shawl after the style of the Lon- 
don prints of Lady Hamilton, lays her hand 
upon her heart, and seems to look at the 
Emperor of Russia. One can hardly conceive 
how the Berlin police could allow so pitiable 
a satire to be published. The shade of the 
great Frederic could not but be shocked by 
this scandalous scene. 


In case this disgraceful insinuation 
should not be clear enough, on the 27th 
of October the nineteenth bulletin states 
that 


Everybody admits that the queen is the 
author of the misfortunes which the Prussian 
nation is now suffering. Everywhere they 
say ‘‘she was so kind, so gentle a year ago; 
but since that fatal interview with the Em- 
peror of Russia, how she is changed! ”’ 


We cannot but think it a disgrace to 
Alexander, and still more to her husband, 
King Friedrich Wilhelm III., that a few 
months after these loathsome insults, the 
queen was forced to meet Napoleon at 
Tilsit, and even to sue to him for milder 
conditions. Napoleon treated her — 
but, as he said in a letter which it could 
not have been pleasant for Josephine to 
read, the queen’s entreaties “ran off him 
as water runs off oiled cloth.” Queen 
Louise died of a broken heart three years 
later. Her son, the still living emperor, 
then thirteen years of age, was taken to 
her death-bed, and saw her die. He was 
of an age fully to appreciate her suffer- 
ings; and we must read this painful story 
in order duly to recognize his greatness 
and moderation in his hour of victory sixty 
years afterwards. 

Between Jena and Tilsit an influence of 
great importance in Napoleon’s life had 
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grown up. After the collapse of Prussia | these ladies to mind their own business. You 


the emperor seriously meditated a restora-| will gain by 


tion of Polish independence with a view 
to the approaching campaign against Rus- 
sia. He accordingly spent the months of 
December, 1806, and January, 1807, at 
Posen and Warsaw. As his absence from 
Paris was to be long, it had been agreed 
that the empress should join him, and she 
remained at Mainz for several weeks in 
this hope. She was, however, doomed to 
disappointment. Indeed, she was never 
allowed to share any of her husband’s 


foreign triumphs, not even that of Erfurt, | 


though Marie Louise enjoyed a hollow 
splendor at Dresden at the commence- 
ment of the Russian campaign. Napoleon 
writes from Posen on the 15th of Decem- 
ber: — 

I am starting for Warsaw. I shall be back 
in a fortnight. I hope that I shail then be 
able to call you here. All my affairs go on 
well. 

From Warsaw a letter, dated 2zoth De- 
cember, has this : — 


Adieu, my dear. I should much like to 
see you. But I hope to be able to summon 
you in five or six days. 

Before the date of the next letter which 
we quote, Napoleon had become enam- 
ored of a beautiful Polish lady of rank, 
who seems to have been the only woman, 
except Josephine, who ever really loved 
him. Let her name remain buried in 
seemly oblivion; to her much may be 
forgiven for she loved much. Napoleon 
appeared to her in all the brilliancy of 
the god of war when he made her his vic- 
tim. She followed her conqueror, and 
gave him, in 1810, a son who lived to 
become ambassador of France in this 
country during the Crimean war. And be 
it remembered that she was faithful to her 
bosom’s lord in adversity, and visited him 
at Elba. Josephine could not have heard 
of this amour when she wrote the letter to 
which our next quotation is a reply; but 
her instinct of jealousy was already alive: 


Pultusk, December 31, 1806... . You 
form for yourself an idea of the Polish beau- 
ties which they do not deserve. I had for 
two or three days the pleasure of hearing 
Paér, and two women who gave really good 
music, .s « 
defect of the heart. I know that these people 
are giving you pain instead of consoling you. 

Warsaw, January 2, 1807. . . . Your grief 
touches me, but you must submit to events. 
It is too far from Mainz to Warsaw. 
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being rid of people who must 
have worried you. I love you from my heart. 

January7.... I cannot consent to expose 
you to so much fatigue and danger. Return 
to Paris for the winter. Go to the Tuileries, 
receive, and lead the same life which you are 
accustomed to lead when I am there. This 
is my wish. Perhaps I shall soon rejoin you 
there. 

January 16... . Why tears, why grief? 
Have you then no longer any courage? Iam 
humiliated to think that my wife can distrust 
my destiny. 

Jan. 23. . . . Return to Paris, be gay and 
satisfied. Perhaps, I too, shall be there soon. 
I laugh at your saying that you took a hus- 
band in order to be with him. I thought in 
my ignorance that the wife was made for the 
husband, the husband for the country, the 
family, and glory. Forgive my ignorance. 
One always learns with our fair dames. Adieu, 
my dear. Believe that it is a sacrifice for me 
not to let you come. It is a proof how pre- 
cious you are to me. 


He continues to write in the same strain. 
A little later he affects to have heard 
something unpleasant; for in two letters 
he impresses on Josephine not to go to 
the small theatres, and never in any but 
her state box. From Tilsit he writes 
25th of June) of him whom he afterwards 
described as a “ Greek of the Lower Em- 
pire :”— 

I have just seen the Emperor Alexander. 
I was much pleased with him. He is a very 
handsome and good young Emperor. He has 
more brains than people generally think. 


Napoleon passed the greater part of the 
two years after the meeting at Tilsit with 


Josephine. He did not allow her to share 
the glories of Erfurt, though he took his 
theatre with him. The queen of West- 
phalia, the new wife of his brother Jérome, 
did, and received the honors of that bril- 
liant meeting. This lady, a princess of 
Wirtemberg, the mother of the present 
Prince Napoleon, afterwards _ distin- 
guished herself by her brave devotion to 
her husband when the Bonapartes were 
in adversity.. A brief and characteristic 
passage occurs in a letter written by Na- 
poleon to Josephine from Erfurt (gth of 
October, 1808): — 


I was present at the Weimar ball. The 


[ despise ingratitude as the-vilest | Emperor Alexander danced, but I did not. 


Forty years are forty years. 


As Napoleon was then only in his for- 
tieth year, according to the received date 


IT can-| Of his birth, we wonder that Colonel Jung 


not then write for you to come until events | has not made a point of this letter in sup- 


enable me to return to Berlin. 


Send away port of his having been born in 1768. 


It 
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appears from the court chronicles of this | 
famous ball, that while people “admired | 
the gracefulness of the august monarch | 
of Russia, the emperor Napoleon deigned 
to talk with several of those present. 
The great poets Goethe and Wieland also 
enjoyed the honor.” From other sources 
we learn something of his remarks on this 
occasion. To a Frau von der Reck he 
said that he did not expect to find such 
beauty in Weimar. The lady replied that 
she was a Prussian in heart and soul. 
“ Good,” replied the emperor; “one must 
stick to one’s fatherland.” To Goethe he 
observed, probably @ Zrofos of a perform- 
ance of Voltaire’s “ Mort de César” a 
day or two before, that “Caesar was the 
greatest man in history, but for his un- 
pardonable blunder in not getting rid of 
the men whom he knew to be trying to 
get rid of him.” 

We now come to the tragedy of the 
divorce, and the marriage with the daugh- 
ter of the Casars. When Napoleon re- 
turned from the Wagram campaign he 
felt himself so securely established in the 
height of power that he could say to his 
Senate : — 

I was marching on Cadiz and Lisbon when 
I had to retrace my steps, and plant my eagles 
on the ramparts of Vienna. Three months 
have seen the rise and the termination of the 
fourth Punic War. . . . I must acknowledge 
the proofs of affection which my soldiers from 
Germany have given me. ... The Illyrian 
provinces stretch my vast Empire to the Save. 
. . . To show my esteem for the Swiss, I 
add to my titles that of their Mediator. ... 
When I show myself beyond the Pyrenees, 
the frightened leopard will fly to the ocean to 
avoid shame, defeat, and death. The tri- 
umph of my arms will be the triumph of the 
genius of good over that of evil, of modera- 
tion, order, and morality over civil war, an- 
archy, and evil passions. 


A few days before this he had commu- 
nicated to his wife the long-dreaded reso- 
lution of divorce. He of course assigned 
political reasons, and he made every effort 
to spare her feelings. “ You know,” he 
said, “if I have loved you.” On the 15th 
of December the separation was made in 
the presence of his family and the great 
officers of State. In that sad scene we 
may be sure that everything was carefully 
prepared, save, perhaps, the tears of Jose- 
phine. Napoleon addressed those pres- 
ent to the effect that political necessity 
and the wishes of his people required an 





heir. 


For many years I have lost hope of having | 
children by my beloved wife, the Empress 
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Joséphine. ... / Arrived at the age of forty 
years, I may indulge a reasonable hope of liv- 
ing long enough to rear in the spirit of m 
own thoughts the children with whom Provi- 
dence may bless me. God knows what such 
a determination may cost my heart! But 
there is no sacrifice which is beyond my cour- 
age if it is for the good of France. ... I 
have nothing but praise for the attachment 
and tenderness of my beloved wife. She has 
embellished fifteen years of my life; the mem- 
ory of them is graven forever on my heart. 
She was crowned by my hand; she will al- 
ways retain the title of Empress. Let her 
never doubt my feelings, or look on me as 
other than her best and dearest friend. 


The unhappy Josephine was made to 
express her consent through her tears. 
She would give France 


the happiness of being one day governed by 
the descendants of that great man raised up 
by Providence to efface the evils of a terrible 
revolution. . . . I know what this act, com- 
manded by policy and lofty interests, has cost 
his heart. . . . I feel elevated by giving the 
greatest proof of attachment and devotion that 
ever was given on earth. 

Her son Eugene then said : — 

The tears which this resolution has cost the 
Emperor suffice for my mother’s glory. . . . 
She will witness with a satisfaction mingled 
with pride the felicity that the sacrifice pur- 
chases for her country. 

In less than four months Napoleon had 
married the Austrian archduchess Marie 
Louise, a woman who had, perhaps, the 
brains, but certainly less than the heart, 
of a cabbage. With her he spent four 
years of the ordinary married lite of sov- 
ereigns. There is absolutely nothing to 
be said of her. Napoleon always spoke 
well of her, even when abandoned by her 
in exile, and even in his will; but dip- 
lomatic motives may have chained his 
tongue. It is more than probable that 
he knew before his death that she had for- 
gotten him. It is certain that he must 
have contrasted her cowardly abandon- 
ment of him with the heroism with which 
the queen of Westphalia adhered to her 
husband in spite of her father’s strong 
pressure. He continued during his sec- 
ond marriage to visit and correspond with 
Josephine. On one occasion he agrees 
with a suggestion of hers on the impro- 
priety of their staying under the same 
roof “in the first year.” Two days after 
the birth of the king of Rome, he writes : 


Paris, March 1811. 
have received your letter. 
son is big and healthy. 
get on well. 


27 


S; My friend, —I 
I thank you. My 
I hope that he will 


He has my chest, my mouth, 
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and my eyes. I hope that he will fulfil his 

destiny. I am still very satisfied with Eu- 

gene. He has never given me any trouble. 
N. 


In another letter he expresses delight 
at hearing that she is getting as stout as 
a good Norman peasant woman, and urges 
her not to make debts. 

When the crash came in 1814, Napoleon 
experienced the bitterness of solitude 
which he had inflicted on Josephine. Just 
before the fall of Paris, he wrote to his 
brother Joseph : — 


Do not leave my son, and remember that I 
would rather see him in the Seine than in the 
hands of the enemies of France. The story 
of Astyanax captive in the hands of the Greeks 
has always seemed to me the most unhappy 
fate in all history. 


His son’s fate was indeed not less sad 
than that of the ill-fated Astyanax. Un- 
happy name that many a father in the first 
joy of paternity has applied to his son, for- 
getful of the omens that so often come 
true! Onthe eve of his departure from 
Fontainebleau for Elba, Napoleon wrote 
his last (published) letter to Marie Louise : 


Adieu, my good Louise. You can always 
count on the courage, the calmness, and the 
friendship of your husband, N. 

A kiss to the little king. 


He never saw either again. Josephine 
died shortly after his departure. At Elba, 
his Polish love came to him; but she was 
received coldly and sent away, for fear of 
news reaching the ears of Marie Louise. 
The latter made very little effort to be 
allowed to join her husband. On his re- 
turn to Paris in the Hundred Days Napo- 
leon hoped she would return to him. He 
sent his secretary, Méneval, to Vienna, 
and wrote (May 1, 1815) to Caulaincourt 
the following characteristic letter : — 


Méneval should send a report, dated the 
day after his arrival. He will trace the con- 
duct of Austria, and the other powers, with 
regard to the Empress. He will emphasize 
the indignation of her grandmother the Queen 
of Sicily on the matter. He should dwell 
particularly on the separation of the Prince 
Imperial from his mother. He will speak of 
the grief which the Empress felt when they 
bore her from the Emperor. She was thirty 
days without sleep at the time of the embark- 
ation of his Majesty. He will point out that 
the Empress is really a prisoner, because they 
have not allowed her to write to the Emperor. 


But all was vain; Marie Louise showed 
no sign. While Napoleon was at St. 
Helena, she became enamored of her 
chamberlain Neipperg, to whom, in Au- 





gust, 1821, three months only after the 
death of the husband whom she never saw 
after 1814, she bore a son, who is still liv- 
ing in high place in Austria. She is said 
to have married Neipperg morganaticall 
after the emperor’s death; and later still, 
to have adopted even a third husband on 
the same dubious condition. 

Around NapSleon in his lonely exile the 
usual petty meannesses and intrigues ofa 
court still prevailed. The reports of Sir 
Hudson Lowe will probably see the light 
ere long, and they are likely to contain 
much extraordinary information, The 
“Mémorial de Ste. Héléne” and other 
kindred works have already received a 
death-blow in the publication of the re- 
ports * of Baron von Stiirmer, the Austrian 
commissioner with the captive emperor, 
from which we learn that among the de- 
voted men who followed their chief to that 
lonely island, and who, with the view of 
covering his name with a halo, wrote so 
much to make it ridiculous, there were to 
be found men and women who intrigued 
like the @7/-de-beuf : not only women like 
Dubarry, but men like Pandarus and 
Conyngham. Sad close of a stupendous 
story! Awful, awful working of Nemesis! 

We leave the wonderful story with re- 
luctance. A thousand pages more would 
give a thousand more interesting details 
of this extraordinary personality, and we 
believe that all would confirm the general 
view of his qualities, good and bad, which 
we have endeavored to give here; of his 
selfishness, his arrogance, his contempt 
for truth; of his firm and practical gov- 
ernment of his empire, of his dauntless 
ambition, of his wise and correct views ; 
and also of his affection towards his fam- 
ily and all that was his. They would also 
show how, when he had attained the 
height, he cast away the love of brothers 
and friends; how his clearsightedness 
grew dim, his ambitious courage degener- 
ated into the mere recklessness of the 
gambler ; and how the use of power, the 
habit of success, and above all the flatter 
which incessantly greeted him from all 
sides, degraded his strong intelligence 
and his strong self-willinto a mere i@pe, a 
mania of selfishness that could brook no 
other opinion and consider no other in- 
terest than his own. The results of ex- 
cessive love of one’s own way and of 
excessive flattery teach the same lesson, 
as in King Belshazzar of old, so in the 
ministers and men of our own day. No 
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one is too small to be exempt from the 
penalty of absolute disregard of his fel- 
low-men. We all have something to lose 
that is as dear to us as were all his thrones 
to Napoleon, be it only love. And let no 
man complain when he finds that, if he 
lives for self alone, he may have to live by 
self alone. For every man there is a pos- 
sibility of loneliness and abandonment as 
bitter as was his. ’Tis but the vastness 
of his surroundings that causes Napo- 
leon’s fate to strike so violently into our 
imaginations the lesson, — 
TO yap iré 
dixa Kai eoiow ob Evurirver, bAéOpLov KaKdv, 


From Good Words. 
THIS MAN’S WIFE. 


A STORY OF WOMAN’S FAITH. 

BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
Book IV.—IN THE NEw LAND. 
CHAPTER VI. 

THE SHADOW ACROSS THE PATH. 


Wuart to do? Howto bearit? How 
far she — woman of purest thought — had 
sinned in participating as she had in Hal- 
lam’s crime? 

It was as if the shock had blunted and 
confused her understanding, so that she 
could not think clearly or make out an 
plan for her future proceeding. And all 
the time she was haunted as by a great 
horror. 

Now light would come, and she would 
seem to see her course clearly and wonder 
that she should have hesitated before. It 
was all so simple. Sir Gordon was there 
in Sydney, her oldest friend. He it was 
who had been the sufferer by her hus- 


‘ band’s defalcations, and of course it was 


her duty to go straight to him and tell him 
all. 


No sooner had she arrived at this than 
she shrunk from the idea with horror. 
What could she have been thinking? To 

o to Sir Gordon was to denounce her 

usband as a criminal, and the result 
would be to send him back to the prison 
lines and the hideous convict life that had 
changed him from a man of refinement to 
a brutal sensualist, from whom in future 
she felt that she must shrink with horror. 

Those last thoughts distracted her. 
Shrink with horror from him whom she 
had so dearly loved, from him whom she 
had believed a martyr toa terribly involved 
chain of evidence! It was too terrible! 








But what was she to do? She could 
not lead this life of luxury, purchased by 
the money she had so innocently brought ; 
that was certain. She and Julia must 
leave there at once. They could not stay. 

She shivered as she thought of the diffi- 
culties that would rise up. For where 
were they? Outhere in this half-civilized 
place, penniless ; and what rights had she 
to bring forward if Robert Hallam, her 
husband and master, said no, she should 
stay, and claim her and her child as his? 

There was light again. She could ap- 
peal to the governor, for Hallam had for- 
feited his social rights, and she would be 
free. 

Down came the darkness and shut out 
that light, closing her in with a blackness 
so terrible that she shuddered. 

It was impossible — impossible ! 

“ He is my husband,” she moaned, “ and 
were he ten times the sinner, I could not 
take a step that would injure the man I 
loved — the father of my child!” 

Christie Bayle! 

Yes; Christie Bayle, truest and most 
faithful of friends, who in the days of his 
boyish love had resigned himself to her 
wishes, and promised to be her brother 
through life. 

How good he had been; and how she 
had in her agony of spirit reviled him, and 
called him Ker husband’s enemy! How 
his conduct seemed to stand out now, 
bright and shining! How full of patient 
self-denial! Brother, indeed, through all, 
while she had been—she knew it now, 
and shivered in her agony — so obsti- 
nately blind. 

Christie Bayle would help her, and pro- 
tect Julia, whom he loved as if she were 
his child. He would — yes, she reiterated 
the thought with a strange feeling of joy 
—he would help her, as he had helped 
her before, in this time of anguish, and 
protect Julia from that man. 

For now came, in all its solid horror, the 
reality of that which had only been cast, 
so far, as a shadow across her path. 

This man Crellock, who had seemed 
like Hallam’s evil genius from the first, 
but whom she saw now as her husband’s 
willing tool, had conceived a passion for 
her darling child. More; he was her hus- 
band’s chosen companion in pleasure and 
in guilt, and Hallam would —if he had not 
done so already — accept him. 

“ And I sit here bemoaning my suffer- 
ing,” she cried passionately, “ when such 
a blow is impending for my darling. 
Shame! shame! Am I ever to be so 
weak a woman, so mere a puppet in others’ 
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hands? Heaven give me strength to be 
forgetful of self, and strong in defence of 
my child!” 

She pressed back her hair from her 
brow, which became full of lines, and rest- 
ing her elbows upon her knees, her chin 
upon her hands, she sat there gazing as it 
were into the future, as she told herself 
that her own sufferings must be as naught, 
but that she must save Julia from such a 


fate. 

Sir Gordon? Bayle? No! no! Only 
as a last resource. Not even then; the 
must be left. They had known the truth 
from the first — she saw it now —and in 
pity for her had borne all she had said, 
and helped her. 

No! to ask their aid was to punish her 
husband. That could not be. She must 
act alone, weak woman as she was. No; 
she must be strong now, and she and Julia 
must leave this man at once. They must 
take some cottage or lodging in the town, 
and work for a living. Tuat must be the 
first step. 

Then came the black cloud again, to 
shut out the hope. Hallam would not 
allow them to go; and if they could steal 
away they were absolutely penniless. 

She sat gazing before her, feeling as if 
old age had come suddenly to freeze her 
faculties and render her helpless; but, 
starting from her blank feeling of misery, 
she forced herself to think. 

» What should she do? Julia should not 
be a convict’s wife ; she felt that she would 
rather see her dead. 

Once more a ray of hope —a thin, bright 
ray of light piercing the cloud of darkness 
ahead. 

Lieutenant Eaton! 

Yes, he loved Julia, and it had seemed 
as if Julia cared for him, but in her maiden 
innocence she had always shrunk from 
anything more than a friendly show of 
attachment. 

“ But he is manly, and evidently devoted 
to her,” said Mrs. Hallam in a low voice. 
‘She would soon learn to love him.” 

She ran over in her own mind all that 
had passed since the acquaintance on 
shipboard began. Eaton’s attentions, the 
pleasant hours Julia had seemed to spend 
in his company, the young officer’s man- 
ner —everything pointed to its being on 
his part more than the gallant attention of 
one of his stamp. Then there was the 
life here since they had landed. His oc- 
casional calls; his evident hesitancy. It 
was all so plain. He loved Julia dearly, 
but he was kept back from proposing to 
her by her connections, 
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“ But he will ignore them for her sake,” 
she cried at last joyously. ‘He must be 
learning day by day how true and sweet 
she is. He will forget everything and she 
will be saved.” 

Mrs. Hallam started up with the ray of 
hope cutting its way more and more 
brightly through the dark cloud ahead; 
mee pa her senses seemed to reel, a ter- 
rible fit of giddiness came over her as she 
tottered, caught at a chair, and then fell 
heavily upon the floor. 


CHAPTER VII. 
“TO THE BETTER WAY.” 


WHEN Mrs. Hallam came to herself, 
she was in bed, where she had lain talk- 
ing incoherently at times during the great- 
er part of a week. 

It was evening, and the sun was shin- 
ing in at the open window, lighting up 
Julia’s dark hair, as she sat with her face 
in the shadow, careworn, and evidently 
suffering deeply. 

Mrs. Hallam lay for some time feeling 
restfuland calm. The fevered dream was 
at an end, and she had slept long, to wake 
now with that pleasurable sensation upon 
her that is given to the sick when an at- 
tack is at an end, and nature is tenderly 
repairing the damages of the assault. She 
was lying there ; Julia, her beloved child, 
was by her side. A veil was between her 
and the past, and there was nothing but 
the peaceful sensation of rest. 

Then, as her eyes wandered slowly 
about the room and rested at last upon 
her child, her mind began to work; the 
mother’s quick instinct awoke, and she 
read trouble in Julia’s face. The memo- 
ries that were slumbering came back, and 
she tried torise in her bed, but sunk back. 

“ Mother!” 

“My child! 
been ill?” 

“Yes; very, very ill. 
ter now, dear mother. 
Ah! at last, at last!” 

Worn out and weak with constant 
watching, Julia threw herself, sobbing, by 
the bedside, but only hurriedly to dry her 
eyes and try to be calm. She succeeded, 
and answered the questions that came 
fast; and as she replied, Mrs. Hallam 
trembled, for she cou!d see that Julia was 
keeping something back. 

“ Have I been delirious?” she said at 
last. 

“Yes, dear; but last night you slept so 
peacefully, and all through to-day. There, 
| let me call Thisbe.” 


Tell me quickly, have I 


But you are bet- 
I am so alone! 
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“ No, not yet,” said Mrs. Hallam, cling- | one would upon a thief or a swindler, and 


ing to her child’s arm, as a great anxiety 
was longing to be satisfied. “Tell me, 
Julia, did I talk —talk of anything while 
I was like that?” 

Julia nodded quickly, and the despair- 
ing look deepened in her eyes. 

“ Not —not of your father, my child?” 
panted the suffering woman. 

“Yes, mother — dear mother!” sobbed 
Julia, with a passionate cry that she could 
not withhold, and she buried her face in 
the sick woman’s breast. 

The sun sunk lower, and Julia’s low 
sobs grew more rare, but she did not rise 
from her knees — she did not lift her tear- 
stained face, while clasped about her neck, 
and her fingers joined above the glossy 
head, as if in prayer, Mrs. Hallam’s hands, 
thin and transparent from her illness, 
seemed bathed in the orange glow of the 
sweet, calm eve. 

All was so still and restful on the hill- 
slope above the beautiful Paramatta Riv- 
er, and from the window there was a scene 
of peace that seemed to hinder possibility 
of there being trouble on this earth. 

“Julia,” said Mrs. Hallam at length, 
“have you thought of all this—since — 
since I have been lying here?” 

“ Yes, dear, till I could think no more.” 

“It has come at last,” said Mrs. Hal- 
lam, as she lay with closed eyes. 

“It has come, dear?” said Julia, start- 
ing up and gazing at her mother with di- 
lating eyes. 

“Yes, my child, our path. I could not 
see it before in the wild confusion of my 
thoughts, but I know our duty now. You 
will help me, dear?” 

“ Help yow mother? Oh yes. What 
shall I do?” 

Mrs. Hallam did not answer for a few 
minutes, and then said softly, — 

“You know all, you say. It has come 
to you with as great a shock as to me; 
but I can see our duty now. Julia, he 
must love us dearly; we are his wife and 
child, and we must lead him back to the 
better way.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A CONVICT RISING. 


“ Au, Mr. O’Hara,” said Bayle, holding 
out his hand, “I have not seen you for 
months. Why do you not give mea call?” 

“ Because I am a convict, sir,” said the 
young Irishman, paying no heed to the 
extended hand. 

“Oh yes; but that is past now,” said 
Bayle. “One doesn’t look upon you as 


’ 





even if you had been both these worthies, 
a man of my cloth comes to preach for- 
giveness, and is ready to hold out the 
right hand to every man who is sorry for 
the past.” 

“ But Iam not sorry for the past, sir,” 
said O’Hara firmly. 

“ I’ve studied it all,” said Bayle quietly, 
“and the rising was a mistake.” 

“Don’t talk about it, please, sir,” said 
O’Hara hotly. “You are an Englishman. 
You could not gaze upon that trouble for 
which I was transported from an Irish- 
man’s point of view.” 

“ Then we will not talk about it,” said 
Bayle ; “but come, I am no enemy of 
your country.” 

“I should say, sir, that you were never 
any man’s enemy but your own,” said 
O’Hara dryly. 

Bayle sadied, 

“ There, shake hands,” he said. 
has the world been using you?” 

“ Better lately, sir. I am comfortable 
enough in the government office, and now 
I am helping the commission that is in- 
vestigating the prison affairs. And you, 
sir?’ 

“Oh, I am busy enough, and happy 
enough. Then it was you I caught sight 
of in the prison yard a month ago? I 
thought it was, but it gave me such a chill 
that I would not look again.” 

“Why, sir?” 

“I was afraid that you had gone back- 
ward, and were there again.” 

O’Hara’s hard, care-lined face relaxed, 
and there was a pleasant smile on his 
countenance when he spoke again. 

“T heard a good deal about you, sir, in 
the lines.” 

“Indeed!” 

” The men talked a good deal about 

ou. 
re Yes?” said Bayle good-humoredly. 
“T’m afraid they laugh at me and my no- 
tions a good deal.” 

“They do,” said O’Hara thoughtfully. 
“Poor wretches! But you have made 
more impression and gained more influ- 
ence, sir, than you think.” 

“I wish I could feel so,” said Bayle 
with a sigh. 

“If you will take my opinion, sir, you 
will feel so,” said O’Hara. “I’m glad I 
met you, sir, for I have been a great deal 
in the prison lately, and I can’t help think- 
ing there is something wrong.” 

“ Something wrong?” 

“Yes, sir. I believe the men are med- 
itating a rising.” 


“ How 
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“A rising? In Heaven’s name, what 
do they expect to do?” 

“‘ Obtain the mastery, sir, or seize upon 
a vessel or two, and escape to some other 
land.” 

“ But have you good reason for suspect- 
ing this?” 

“ No other reason than suspicion — the 
suspicion that comes from knowing their 
ways andhabits. Such a rising took place 
when I was there years ago.” 

“Well?” 

“It was suppressed, and the poor 
wretches who were in it made their case 
worse, as they would now.” 

“ But the authorities must be warned.” 

“ They have been warned,” said O’Hara 
dryly. “Iam not one of them now, and 
knowing what I do of the musket and 
bayonet and the lash, I lost no time in 
laying my suspicions before my superiors. 
Yes,” he said, “1 was right, was I not?” 

“ Right? Unquestionably. Such men, 
until they have been proved, have no right 
to be free. Then that is the meaning of 


the extra sentries I have seen.” 

“ That is it, sir; but if the sentries were 
doubled again, I’m afraid the mistaken 
men would carry out their notions, unless 
some strong influence were brought to 
bear. Why don’t you | 


to get hold of 
the ringleaders, sir, and show them the 
madness of the attempt?” 

“] will,” said Bayle quickly, and they 
parted; but they were not separated a 
hundred yards before there was a shout, 
and Bayle turned to see O’Hara running 
after him swiftly. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“I’m afraid I have spoken too late, sir. 
I heard a shot out yonder, beyond that 
house where the new road is being made. 
A strong gang has been at work there for 
a fortnight past. Do you hear that?” 

Two distant shots in quick succession 
were heard, and Christie Bayle turned 
pale, for the sounds came from beyond 
the house pointed out, and that house was 
Hallam’s. 

“We had better go and give the alarm 
at the governor’s office.” 

“ No, no,” said Bayle. “We may be in 
time to helpuphere. Come quickly, man; 
run!” 

It seemed madness to O’Hara; but 
there was a decision in Bayle’s order that 
did not seem to brook contradiction, and 
being a quick, lithe man, he ran, step for 
step, with his companion as they made 
their way among the park-like growth of 
the hillside in the direction of the spot 
whence the sounds had come. 
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Bayle had a very misty idea of what he 
meant to do, and once or twice the thought 
came that, after all, this might be only 
some one amusing himself with a gun 
after the beautifully plumaged birds that 
were common enough in the neighbor- 
hood then. 

These ideas were quickly overthrown, 
for soon they could see the white flannel 
jackets of a soldier or two in the distance, 
and the gleam of a bayonet, followed by 
another shot, and some figures running 
down the side of one of the valleys lead- 
ing to the Pacific shore. 

It was now that Bayle realized his in- 
tentions, and they were to go to the help 
of those who were at Hallam’s house, in 
case it should be attacked. 

As they came nearer, though, it was 
evident that the fight which was in prog- 
ress was more to the right of the house, 
and becoming fiercer, for some half-dozen 
shots were fired in a volley from a ravine 
down among some trees, the hills being 
occupied by a swarm of men. 

All at once three figures came out of 
the house on the slope, and as he advanced 
Bayle made out that they were Hallam, 
Crellock, and one who was unmistakable 
from his undress uniform. 

When they came out it was evident that 
the latter was urging his companions to 
follow him; but they stepped back, and 
he dashed on, down into the ravine. 

It was heavy running for Bayle, and 
the young officer was far ahead of him; 
but he hurried on, O’Hara keeping well 
up to his side; and together they saw 
him meet a couple of retreating soldiers 
who stopped at his command, faced round, 
and accompanied him —the three plung- 
ing down among the bushes and disap- 
pearing from the sight of Bayle and his 
companion. 

“ The men will be very dangerous,” said 
O’Hara. “We shall find them armed with 
picks, spades, and hammers.” 

“ They will not hurt me,” panted Bayle, 
“and we may save bloodshed.” 

“I don’t think they will hurt me,” said 
the young Irishman grimly. “Are you 
going on, sir?” 

“ Of course.” 

“Good. Then I will risk it too.” 

They were going forward all the time, 
hurrying down into the valley, and leav- 
ing Hallam’s house away to the left with 
Hallam and Crellock watching the pro- 
ceedings, they having a view from their 
commanding position of that which was 
hidden from Bayle and his friend. 

As they ran on, though, they heard an- 
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other shot or two, and a loud shouting, 
while a couple of hundred yards on ahead 
they could see four soldiers retreating 
along the slope, pursued by about a dozen 
of the convicts, another party coming to- 
wards them, a glimpse of a bayonet show- 
ing that other soldiers were being driven 
back towards Hallam’s house, while in 
another minute it was plain that Eaton 
had not been able to join forces with the 
guard. 

In fact, the convicts had divided into 
two parties, and these, going in opposite 
directions, were driving their guards be- 
fore them with furious shouts. 

A little army of two, led by an officer 
armed with a slight walking-cane, had but 
a poor chance of success against some 
five-and-twenty savage men, whose pas- 
sions had been raised to volcanic point by 
seeing a couple of their number shot down 
at the beginning of the fray, when they 
had risen against the sergeant and eight 
men who had them in charge. Of these 
they had beaten down the sergeant and 
two of his men, and were apparently de- 
termined upon taking revenge upon those 
who had fired upon them, before trying to 
escape. 

The bushes hindered the view, but at 
last Bayle came in full sight of Eaton and 
his two men just as a stone was hurled, 
hitting one of them in the chest, so that 
he went down as if shot. His companion 
turned to fly, but a furious shout from 
Eaton stopped him and he faced the en- 
emy again as the young officer reached 
over the fallen soldier, took his musket 
with its fixed bayonet, and stood his 
ground, to protect the poor fellow who was 
down. 

It was only a matter of moments, and 
before Bayle could get up the convicts had 
made a rush, yelling furiously. 

It was hard to see what took place ; but 
as Bayle ran down the slope, his heart 
beating fast with apprehension, the soldier 
dropped, and Bayle had just time to strike 
one blow on the young officer’s behalf, as 
the convicts closed him in, and bore him 
back against the scarped face of the little 
ravine. 

It was only one blow, but it was given 
with the full force of a strong arm, and 
had the weight of a well-built man rushing 
down a steep slope to give it additional 
force. 

The result was that the man_ Bayle 
struck, and another behind him, went roll- 
ing over the former just as he had raised 
: — to strike at Eaton’s defenceless 

ead. 
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“You cowardly dogs!” roared Bayle, 
as failing another weapon he caught up a 
spade one of the convicts had let fall. 

The attack was so sudden and unex- 
pected that the men gave way, and stood 
glaring for a few moments, till one of their 
number shouted, — 

“It’s only the parson, boys. 
with ’em!” 

But they did not come on, and taking 
advantage of their hesitation, Bayle turned 
to Eaton. 

“Quick!” he said; “let’s get away 
from here.” 

“No,” said the young officer hoarsely. 
“T can’t leave my men. Ah!” 

He uttered a sharp cry, and sunk down, 
for a piece of stone had been hurled at 
him with force enough to dislocate his 
shoulder, half stunning him with the vio- 
lence of the blow. 

As the young man fell the convicts ut- 
tered a yell of delight, all three of their 
adversaries being now hors de combat; 
but they were not satisfied, one of their 
number rushing forward to deliver a cow- 
ardly blow with a stone-hammer with 
which he was armed. 

Bayle did not realize for the moment 
that so brutal an act could be committed 
upon a fallen adversary, and he was so 
much off his guard that he only had time 
to make a snatch at the handle, and partly 
break the force of the blow, which fell on 
Eaton’s cap. 

Then there was a quick struggle, and 
the convict staggered, tripped over a loose 
block of stone, and fell with a crash. 
There was an ominous murmur here, and 
the men stood hesitating, each disposed 
to make a rush and revenge the fall of his 
companion ; but there was no leader to 
combine the force and lead them on, and, 
taking advantage of their hesitation, Bayle 
stooped down, lifted the insensible man, 
and strode away. 

The convicts were taken by surprise at 
this act, and some were for fetching him 
back, but the remainder were for letting 
him go. 

“Take the swaddys’ guns, lads, and 
let’s be off at once,” said one of the party, 
and the two muskets were seized, a con- 
vict presenting the bayonet of the piece 
he had secured at the breast of one of the 
fallen men, both of whom lay half stunned 
and bleeding on the rough ground. 

“Shall I, boys?” he said. 

“No; hold hard,” cried a voice, and a 
member of the party who had been in pur- 
suit of the other portion of the guard came 
up. “Tie them hand and foot, and leave 


Down 
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them so as they can’t give warning. Who’s 
that going up the hill?” 

“Parson and the lieutenant,” said one 
of the men. 

“ And who’s that running yonder?” 

“That Irishman who was in with us— 
O’Hara.” 

“Can any one shoot and bring him 
down? Give me a musket.” 

He snatched the piece offered to him, 
took careful aim by resting the musket on 
the edge of the scarped bank, and fired. 

There was the sharp report, the puff of 
white smoke, and O’Hara, who was about 
a hundred yards to the left, running hard 
in the direction of the town, leaped up in 
the air, fell, and rolled over out of sight 
among the tussocks of grass. 

“ Now, lads, he won't give the alarm. 
Come on, and fetch back the parson. We 
can get something up yonder, too.” 

There was a shout at this, the thought 
of getting plunder, and perhaps drink, 
firing the blood of the wretched men, who 
let slip the golden moments open for es- 
cape, and followed Bayle and his heavy 
burden up the slope towards Hallam’s 
house. 


- 


CHAPTER Ix. 
LIEUTENANT EATON IS IN THE WAY. 


As Bayle toiled up the incline with his 
load, it seemed as if the house whose 
shelter he sought to reach, and. which 
seemed so near through the clear atmo- 
sphere, kept retiring farther and farther 
away. He could hear the loud, excited 
talking of the convicts, and fully expected 
that at any moment they might come in 
pursuit to take revenge upon him for his 
treatment of their companion, or to finish 
their work by crushing out the flickering 
life of the man whom he was trying to 
save. 

The heat was tremendous, and the wild 
slope tangled with rough growth in parts 
that hindered his progress terribly, while 
he was compelled to keep in the gully 
from the difficulty of climbing the steep 
side with so heavy a load, and from the 
dread that if he exposed himself too much 
to the view of the convicts he might be 
inviting a shot. 

Panting, and with his throat dry with 
excitement as much as with exertion, he 
toiled on, feeling as if every few paces 
had brought him nearly to a haven of 
refuge, but only on raising his eyes to see 
the house apparently as far off as ever, 
and to hear the voices of the convicts close | 
at hand, the gully acting as a kind of tube | 
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to convey the sound. He paused for a 
moment to get a better hold of his burden, 
and Eaton uttered a loud groan, but he 
managed to get him in an easier posi- 
tion, and started off once more, toiling on 
till the gully opened on his left, and he 
saw O’Hara rise from behind some bushes, 
where he had been creeping, and begin to 
run. Then his blood seemed to turn cold, 
his heart to stop beating, for quicker than 
it can be told, there was a shout, a dead 
silence, and then the sharp report of a 
musket, as O’Hara went down, and rolled 
out of his sight as well. 

Bayle ground his teeth, and a chill of 
despair came over him as he realized that 
O’Hara had been making for the town to 
give the alarm and bring help, while now 
the news might not reach Sydney till the 
hour when the draft and their guard 
should return. 

“My poor boys—my poor boys!” 
moaned Eaton, as Bayle toiled on with 
him, seeing now that Hallam and Crellock 
were outside the veranda, looking curi- 
ously towards him, but not taking a step 
to his aid. 

“T can’t ask their help if they do not 
offer it,” muttered Bayle, as he staggered 
on, growing weaker with his exertion, and 
finally stopping for a moment or two soas 
to get his breath. 

Then came the confused murmur of 
voices, when, looking back, he saw that he 
was pursued; and then, as he pressed for- 
ward again, the horrible thought flashed 
through his brain that he was leading the 
savage band of utterly reckless men right 
to the house where two tender women 
might even then be trembling witnesses 
of what was going on. The agony he 
suffered at this thought was so great that 
he stopped short, his brain swimming; 
and, in spite of the fact that the convicts 
were close behind, he would have stag- 
gered off to the left, had not a white figure 
suddenly appeared on the side farthest 
from where Hallam and Crellock had 
backed close to the window, and run 
swiftly to meet him. 

_It was like some episode in a dream to 
Bayle as that white figure flew to his side. 

“Quick, Mr. Bayle — quick!” and, 
catching at Eaton in the belief that she 
was helping to bear him, Julia pressed 
towards the house. 

“Julie! are you mad?” roared Hallam, 


!as she was seen; and Crellock started out 


after her. 

“Quick! help! help!” she cried, in a 
sharp, imperious manner; and, as is so 
often the case where one quick order is 
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given, those who would not, if they had 
time to think, stir a finger in a cause, feel 
themselves moved by some irresistible in- 
fluence, and obey. So Crellock seized 
Eaton, and helped bear him into the din- 
ing-room, Hallam banging to the window 
and fastening it as Eaton was thrown 
upon the couch. 

“You are mad!” cried Hallam pas- 
sionately. “They'll wreck the place 
now.” 

“They won’t hurt us,” said Crellock 
coolly ; and to Julia’s horror he threw open 
the window as the convicts came up at the 
double and rushed into the room. 

“Steady, mates — steady!” shouted 
Hallam. “ You knew us.” 

The leading men hesitated a moment, 
and then one of them made a dash at 
Eaton. 

“ Now, boys, have him out,” he cried. 

Julia shrieked, and threw herself before 
the helpless man, when the convict rudely 
caught her by the arms to swing her aside, 
but was sent staggering sideways by a 
blow dealt by Bayle. 

“ Save him, Mr. Bayle,” shrieked Julia, 
as she clung to Eaton. “Father! oh, fa- 
ther, help!” 

Neither Hallam nor Crellock stirred as 
the man whom Bayle had struck uttered a 
yell which was echoed by his companions 
who seized Bayle and held him as others 
of the party dragged out Eaton, fortu- 
nately insensible to all that was going on. 

In their insensate fury, believing that 
they had a long list of injuries to repay 
the soldiers, who in guarding them had 
only done their duty, in another minute 
Eaton’s life would have been sacrificed, 
when there was the tramp of feet, an order 
given in a loud voice, and a party of sol- 
diers, led by Captain Otway, dashed up 
with bayonets fixed. And then two wound- 
ed convicts were lying on the floor, the 
others were in full flight down the gully, 
pursued by the soldiers, a shot every now 
and then breaking the silence that had 
fallen upon the group. 

Hallam was the first to speak, and he 
turned angrily upon Bayle. 

“Were you mad to bring him here?” 
he snarled. 

“ Father!” cried Julia, with a reproach- 
ful look, as she knelt down beside Eaton 
to hold her handkerchief to his wounded 
head. 

Bayle made no reply to the question, 
but said sternly, — 

“ Mr. Hallam, you had better send for 
medical aid. My dear Julia, you had bet- 
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“No,” she cried, with a quick, imperi- 
ous look; “send for help.” 

Bayle’s brow contracted, but he con- 
cealed the pain he suffered as he saw Julia 
bending over Eaton, and was hurrying 
out, but was met by Captain Otway, who 
came in breathless, followed by O’Hara 
and a couple of his men. 

“Is he much hurt ?” he cried anxiously. 
“Carry out these two men, my lads.” 

He bent down over Eaton as Julia 
sobbed out, “ He is killed! he is killed!” 

“Oh no; not so bad as that; only 
stunned. Here, you two,” he continued 
sharply, turning to Hallam and Crellock, 
“don’t stand there staring. Lift this gen- 
tleman on to the sofa.” 

Years of slavish obedience to authority 
had left their traces, and as if moved by 
one impulse, these two sprung to where 
Eaton was lying and lifted him to the 
couch. The moment this was done, 
though, Hallam gave an impatient stamp 
of the foot and gazed at Crellock, who 
ground out something between his teeth. 

“ Now fetch water—a sponge,” said 
Otway, sheathing his sword, throwing off 
his cap, and turning up his sleeves. 

“ This is my house vs 

Hallam said no more. He had begun 
in a fierce, loud voice, and then he stopped 
as Captain Otway turned upon him with 
an imperious — 

“What’s that you say?” Then he 
seemed to recall where he was, for he 
gece) at Julia and Bayle. “ Look here,” 

e said quietly, and he took a step or two 
towards Hallam, to whisper something in 
his ear. 

Hallam made no reply, but left the room, 
and did not return, Thisbe hurrying in 
directly after with basin and towels, and 
helping eagerly. 

“Oh, come, come, my dear Miss Hal- 
lam,” said Otway, after cleverly bandaging 
the wound, “you must not take on like 
that. I can’t do anything to the shoulder 
—at least, I will not. Our doctor will 
soon put him right. There, see! he is 
coming to.” 

“T have been trying very hard,” said 
Julia, with a gasp; “but it is so dread- 
ful.” 


“No, no, no! Why, my wife would 
have seen it all without shedding a tear. 
It’s only dreadful when a soldier is killed, 
and, thank heaven! I don’t think one of 
our men has met with that fate.” 

“T wish I could feel the same about 
the convicts,” said Bayle softly. 

“The convicts? Well, I hope so, too, 
Mr. Bayle, but law and order must be 
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maintained, and they know their lives are 
forfeit if they attempt to escape.” 

Bayle nodded in acquiescence as he 
glanced at where Julia knelt beside Eaton, 
crying softly and fanning his face. 

“There, you have nothing to fear, Miss 
Hallam,” continued the captain kindly. 
“Eaton has only had a few hard knocks 
— soldier’s salary, I call them. As to the 
rising, the poor wretches are, I expect, 
all taken by this time. Yes, here they 
come.” 

He had walked to the window and gazed 
out, to see the greater part of the convict 
gang, hot, bleeding some of them, and 
dejected, coming along, guarded by the 
soldiers under the command of a boyish- 
looking ensign. 

“Ah, Mr. O’Hara,” he said, stepping 
out, and laying his hand on the young 
Irishman’s shoulder, “I think we may 
thank you for getting up in time. Your 
message set us off, and we met you just 
in the nick. Why, man, you are hurt.” 

“ Not much, sir. They shot at me, and 
the bullet grazed my arm.” 

“Come in,” he said, “and let me see.” 

O’Hara followed unwillingly, but had to 
submit to have his wound dressed. 

“ Where is your master?” said the cap- 
tain, at last, turning to Thisbe. 

“Tn his room, sir.” 

“ Fetch him.” 

Hallam uttered a furious oath when the 
message was given, and swore he would 
not come. Then rising from his chair, he 
followed Thisbe to the dining-room like 
one compelled to obey. 

“T am going to leave my brother officer 
in your charge, Mr. Hallam,” said the 
captain, in the quick manner of one giving 
an order. “ You will see that he has ever 
attention? The regimental surgeon will 
be up in an hour or so. Miss Hallam, 
thank you for your kindness,” he contin- 
ued, turning his back on Hallam. “ Good- 
morning, Mr. Bayle. I’m sorry you have 
had such an upset. You stay here, I sup- 
pose?” 

“No,” said Bayle quietly ; “I am going 
back to the town.” 

“Come with me, then.” 

He stepped out, and Bayle followed, 
but turned to look at Julia, who gave him 
one quick look that seemed to say good- 
by, and then as he stepped out into the 
veranda he saw her bending over Eaton 
again. 

“ Nice little girl that,” said the captain 
as they marched down behind the guards 
and the wretched men they drove Gelese 
them almost at the bayonet’s point. 
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Bayle bowed. 

“Sweet and innocent, and all that. 
Really, Mr. Bayle, I agree with my wife.” 

“Indeed!” said Bayle. 

“Yes; she thinks that at any cost her 
friends ought to have kept her in England, 
and not brought her here.” 

Christie Bayle made no reply, for he was 
thinking of Philip Eaton lying wounded 
up at the house, and Julia installing her- 
self as his nurse. 

But she was not bending over him at 
that time, for no sooner had the last of the 
party gone than Crellock said something 
fiercely to Hallam. 

“No, no, never mind,” the latter said 
—— 

“T tell you I won’t have it,” cried Crel- 
lock. ‘Ah, you needn’t scowl like that. 
I’m not afraid of your looks. Will you go 
and fetch her out?” 

“ No, I shall not interfere.” 

“ Then I will,” cried Crellock passion- 
ately. “I’ve been played with too long.” 

“ Played with!” cried Hallam. “ Look 
here, Steve, if | put up with the bullying 
of that officer fellow, don’t you think I’m 
going to let you say and do what 3 

He stopped short and literally flinched, 
as if he expected a blow, for Crellock 
turned upon him sharply, but merely 
looked him full in the face. 

“Well, I — that is —I ——” 

He faltered and stopped. The old days 
of his domination had gone by; Crellock 
had ceased to be slave to the self-indul- 
gent man, who had become servant, first 
to the strong drinks in which he indulged, 
and then, as his nerve failed, the obedient 
tool of him who had once trembled before 
him, worshipped him almost as the very 
perfection of what a man should be, and 
now made him tremble in his turn. 

“ Do you want to quarrel and get rid of 
me?” said Crellock sharply. 

“Don’t talk like that, my lad,” said 
Hallam piteously. “You know how my 
health’s going, and how nervous I am. It 
makes me irritable when you are so un- 
reasonable.” 

“Yes, very unreasonable to bear what 
I do,” roared Crellock. ‘“ But, reasonable 
or not, I’m not going to back out of it, and 
I am not going to let you.” 

Hallam’s flushed face turned of a sud- 
den white. 

“I’d just as soon be back with the 
gang,” continued Crellock, “as be trifled 
with in this way by a man who used to be 
one to saya thing and do it. Now he’s 
becoming a miserable, feeble driveller, 
afraid of every one who speaks to him.” 
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“So were you just now, when that Ot- 
way gave his orders.” 

“ Force of habit,” said Crellock with a 
grim smile. “ Anyhow, I’m not afraid of 
you, and if you have not strength of mind 
enough to carry out what I say, I shall do 
it without you.” 

“ No, no, Steve ; you are so hasty,” said 
Hallam, in a feeble, whimpering tone. 

“ Hasty!” 

“Well, as I keep telling you, there’s 
plenty of time.” 

“And J keep telling you there is not. 
Look here, Hallam. I’m not blind. That 
miserable parson wants her.” 

“* Now you are getting ridiculous.” 

“ And this officer fellow will be makin 
such way with her, if 1 don’t mind, that 
shall have no chance.” 

“You're frightening yourself with bo- 
gies, Steve.” 

“ You’re playing such a double game, 
Robert Hallam, that either I shall have to 
take the reins in my own hands, or we 
shall come to a breakdown.” 

“ Nonsense! What’s the use of talk- 


ing like that?” cried Hallam. 

“ What’s the use of a man setting his 
mind upon something and then letting a 
weak thing like ong play with him? 


I'll 
it. Now you have to do 


” 


have no more o 
as I say, or break, and that means 

“ Hush, Steve!” cried Hallam, looking 
sharply round ; but Crellock paid no heed 
to his words, and swung out of the study 
to walk straight into the room where Julia 
was kneeling by Eaton, with Thisbe on 
the other side. 

“Come here, Julia,” he said roughly, 
“ T want you.” 

“Hush! Not so loud,” she whispered, 
raising her hand. 

“Come here!” he cried, with a stamp 
of the foot, “at once.” 

Julia started to her feet with an angry 
look flashing from her eyes; and as she 
faced him, her countenance full of resent- 
ment, Thisbe rose, thinking of her mis- 
tress in bygone days. 

“What do you want?” she said firmly. 

“ Your father wants you in the study at 
once.” 

Julia flushed slightly and glanced at 
Thisbe, whose face looked as hard as if cut 
in stone, while the resemblance was in- 
creased by the position of her eyelids, 
which were drawn down, as if to veil the 
anger that was burning in her breast. 

Then, without a word, Julia left the 
room closely followed by Crellock, and 
Thisbe was left with the wounded man 
alone. 





CHAPTER X. 
IN THE NIGHT. 


JULIA escaped the interview that? she 
dreaded ; for, just as they entered the hall, 
there was the thudding of horses’ feet com- 
ing over the road, and Hallam came out 
of his room with a curious startled look in 
his face, to catch Crellock by the arm. 

“ There’s something wrong, Steve,” he 
whispered hoarsely; “a stranger coming 
up and the captain with him.” 

“Bah! You shivering coward,” said 
Crellock, with a look of contempt which 
made Julia bite her lip, though she could 
not hearthe word. “ You have drunk bad 
brandy till you see a warder in every man 
who comes to the house. Have a little 
pluck in you, if you can.” 

The door was opened directly without 
ceremony by Captain Otway, who held it 
back for his companion, who had just dis- 
mounted, to enter. 

“ Sorry to intrude so unceremoniously, 
Miss Hallam,” said the captain, ignoring 
the presence of the two men, “ but I met 
my friend here coming up; Mr. Wood- 
house, our doctor.” 

Julia bowed, and the doctor, a little 
easy-going-looking man, took off his cap. 

“I'ma bit of a vulture in my way,” he 
said pleasantly. “I always mount and 
come out to see whenever anything of this 
kind goes on. Which room, please?” he 
added quickly. “I want to get back.” 

Julia hastily opened the door, and was 
about to follow them, but the doctor said 
quietly, — 

* No, no. 
afterwards.” 

Julia colored, for the visitor spoke in a 
very meaning tone ; and, leaving the hall, 
she hyrried to her mother’s side, while 
Hallam angrily backed into his room fol- 
lowed by Crellock. 

“‘ They treat me as if I were nobody,” 
he cried, grinding his teeth ; and then go- 
ing to a cupboard he took out a bottle aad 
glass, poured out some liquid, and drank 
it off with a sigh of relief. 

“Yes,” said Crellock slowly; “they 
don’t forget about our tickets, old feilow. 
Never mind. No, thank you. | promised 
Julie to leave the stuff alone;” and he 
thrust back the offered glass. 

“You promised her that?” said Hal- 
lam. 

“Yes, and I’m going to keep my word. 
Hang it, Bob Hallam, I wouldn’t drink 
myself into such a wreck as you're getting 
to be for the whole world.” 

The spirit was rapidly giving Hallam 


You shall hear how he is 
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temporary confidence, and he turned upon 
his companion sharply. 

“ Don’t speak to me like that,” he said, 
“or you'll regret it.” 

“Don’t speak to you like that?” re- 
torted Crellock scornfully. “Bah! I shall 
speak as I please. Look here, Robert 
Hallam, some of us must be masters, some 
servants. You’ve made yourself servant, 
so keep your place. I’m not going to be 
turned out of my purpose by a little Dutch 
courage.” 

Hallam came at him furiously, but Crel- 
lock took him by the shoulders and thrust 
him back into his chair, and then stood 
over him. 

“It won’t do, old fellow,” he said ; “the 
nerve has gone, and the more you drink to 
get it up, the weaker it grows. Now then, 
we understand each other, so let’s settle 
this matter quietly, and get it over. No 
more excuses ; no more shuffling. Under- 
stand me, 1 don’t mean to wait. What’s 
that?” 

It was the voice of Captain Otway sum- 
moning some one to come; and Julia, 
who had been anxiously waiting, hastened 
down at the same time as Thisbe hurried 
to the room. 

“ The doctor wants to give a few instruc- 
tions,” he said. “Eaton is going on all 
right, but he thinks he had better not be 
moved to-night, Miss Hallam, so we must 
beg your hospitality till to-morrow.” 

“ And there is no danger?” said Julia 
eagerly. 

“ Not if he is kept quiet,” said the doc- 
tor, putting on his gloves. “Let him sleep 
all he can. Some one ought to sit up 
with him to-night.” 

“T’ll do that,” said Crellock, who had 
been standing in the doorway. 

Julia started slightly, but Crellock’s 
countenance was quite unmoved. 

“That will do,” said the doctor. ‘ Come, 
Otway.” 

The captain raised his cap, and they 
left the house. “I don’t much like leav- 
ing Eaton with a ticket-of-leave man for 
nurse,” said the captain, as they descended 
the hill towards their quarters. 

“Oh, he'll be right enough there,” said 
the doctor, chuckling. “The young lady 
will take care of him. I say, does Phil 
mean to marry her?” ‘ 

“T don’t know,” said Otway shortly. 
“ Let’s get on.” 

They cantered away, and for the next 
two hours the doctor was busy with the 
injured soldiers; the convicts being safe 


in the prison, groaning over their wounds | 


and the ill success of their attempt. 
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Julia felt a strange anxiety about their 
patient as the night drew near; and her 
anxiety was increased by the behavior 
of Mrs. Hallam, who, after keeping her 
room for some days, declared herself well 
enough to come down. 

Opposition from Thisbe and her child 
was useless, and she descended to sit with 
the latter, watching by Eaton’s couch, 
which was made up for him in the dining- 
room, where he lay apparently insensible 
to all that was going on around. 

It was a strange afternoon and evening, 
the excitement of the early portion of the 
day having unnerved every one in the 
house. The meals were partaken of any- 
how, and the attention of all was centred 
in the sleeping man in the dining-room. 

Julia, in her anxiety, was for staying 
with Thisbe and continuing the watch; 
but Crellock showed that he had not for- 
gotten his promise, and a nameless dread 
took possession of Julia’s breast. 

She told herself that it was absurd — 
that in spite of his roughness there seemed 
to be something genuine about her fa- 
ther’s companion; but all the same, her 
dread increased, and it was the more pain- 
ful that she did not dare to communicate 
it to Mrs. Hallam. 

In fact, she was at a loss to explain her 
reasons for feeling alarmed to herself. 
Eaton seemed to be sleeping comfortably, 
and Creliock, when he came into the 
room, was gentle and respectful, more 
than was his wont. 

“You two had better go to bed,” said 
Hallam at last roughly; and, pale and 
troubled-looking, Mrs. Hallam rose with- 
out a word, took Julia’s hand, and the 
left the room, but not to sleep ; while Creb- 
lock’s watch began by his taking a candle, 
snuffing it, and holding it down close to 
Eaton’s face, scanning his features well 
before setting it on the chimneypiece, 
lighting a cigar, and going out into the 
veranda, to walk up and down, thinking 
deeply. 

Sometimes he stopped to lean his arms 
on the wooden rail and stare up at the 
great mellow stars that burned in the 
deep, purple sky; but only to start as 
from a dream, to go back into the room 
and see if the wounded man had moved. 

When _in the veranda he ground his 
teeth and clinched his hands. 

“The fools!” he muttered; “they 
might have hit a little harder, and then —— 
Pooh ! what does it matter?” 

At the end of an hour he stole back 
softly into the room to look at the sleep- 
ing man again. 
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“He’s not much hurt,” he muttered. 
“ Who's there?” 

“Only me,” said Hallam in a hoarse 
whisper. “Just coming to see how you 
were getting on.” 

“ No, you were not. You were watch- 
ing me,” said Crellock in an angry whis- 
per. “Did you think I was going to kill 
him, to get him out of the way?” 

“No, no. Nothing of the kind, my 
dear boy,” whispered Hallam. “There, 


I'll go back to my room.” 
“You'll go up to bed,” said Crellock 
“You’ve been drinking again 


firmly. 
heavily.” 

“Indeed, no. Justa little to steady me.” 

* You go up to bed,” said Crellock, tak- 
ing him by the shoulder. “I’m not going 
to have my dear father-in-law elect drive 
himself mad with brandy. Come, no non- 
sense! Bed!” 

Hallam made a few feeble protests, and 
then suffered himself to be led up to his 
bedroom, Julia and Mrs. Hallam sitting 
trembling in the next, and watching the 
light flash beneath their door, as they lis- 
tened to the ascending and descending 
steps, followed by a rustling in Hallam’s 
room, the low, angry muttering he in- 
dulged in, and then there was silence once 
again. 

A quarter of an hour passed, and they 
were listening to the heavy stertorous 
breathing, when a soft tap came at their 
door, the handle was turned, and Thisbe 
appeared. 

“I only came to see if you were both 
quite safe,” she said. ‘I could not sleep.” 
. “Dear old Thisbe,” said Julia, kissing 

er. 

“Do, do, please go to bed,” said This- 
be. “I'll sit and watch by you;” and at 
last, in obedience to her prayer, mother 
and daughter lay down, but not to sleep, 
for the dread of some impending calamity 
that they fancied was about to befall them. 

Meanwhile Crellock had returned to the 
dining-room and examined the wounded 
man again. 

“Tt wouldn’t be hard,” he said to him- 
self with a laugh. “ He is half killed, so 
it would only be half a murder. Why 
shouldn’t 1? He would be out of his 
misery; and that drunken wretch gave me 
the credit of being about to do it.’ 

He stood gazing down at the sleeping 
face faintly seen by the candle-light, and 
then turned away to go out through the 
glass door and pace the veranda again. 

“[ wonder whether that’s what they 
call a temptation,” he thought. “ It wou!d 
be very easy, and then ——” 
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He stopped to lean over the rails again 
and gaze before him out into the night. 

“ No,” he said softly. “I told the little 
lass I wouldn’t drink again, so as to be 
more fit to come nigh her, and I don’t 
think I should do to go nigh her if I 
killed that spark of a fellow so as to be 
sure of getting her. It’s curious what a 
woman can do,” he went on musing. 
“ They can make anything of a man — go 
through fire and water to get her, but it 
must be fire and water such as she’d be 
glad to see me go through. A year or so 
ago I’d got to that state with the prison 
life and the lash that I’d have given any 
soldier or warder a crack on the head and 
killed him, and felt all the happier for 
doing it. Since I’ve been nigh her— 
since that day she hung over me, and give 
me water, and wiped the sweat from my 
face, I’ve seemed as if 1 must make my- 
self cleaner about the heart; and I have, 
all but the drink, and that was his fault, 
for he was never happy when he wasn’t 
forcing it on you.” 

“No, my fine fellow,” he said, with a 
sigh, “ you’re safe enough forme. I won’t 
hurt you—and as to her liking you— 
bah! If she does I’ll soon make her for- 
get you.” 

e took a cigar from his pocket, and 
was in the act of placing it between his 
lips, when his gaze became fixed, and he. 
stood starin straight before him. 

“Who's there?” he said, in a quick, 
sharp whisper. “I can see you. You 
there!” 

He ee over the rail, and his hand’ 
went by old habit into his pocket in search 
of a weapon; but the answer that came- 
disarmed him. 

“Itis I!” 

“What are you doing here in the mid-. 
dle of the night?” cried Crellock. 

“T am watching,” said Bayle. 

“Yes,” cried Crellock wearily; “me,. 
I suppose. Well, what have you seen? 
Do you think I was going to finish young 
Eaton? There, speak out.” 

“T came up because I could not sleep,” 
said Bayle quietly. “1 was anxious about 
my friends. How is Mr. Eaton?” 

“Go in and see,” said Crellock roughly ;. 
and he led the way through the veranda. 

Bayle made no reply, but walked straight 
to the couch, after taking the candle from 
the chimneypiece, and examined the in- 
jured man. 

“He is sleeping comfortably and well,” 
he said in a whisper, as he replaced the 
candle. 

“Of course he is,” sneered Crellock. 
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“You seem very fond of him.” Bayle paid 
no heed to his manner, but stood as if 
thinking. “ Well, are you going to stop? 
Have a cigar?” 

“T will stay and watch with you, if you 
are tired, and relieve you for an hour or 
two,” said Bayle, at last. 

“I’m not tired. You can stop if you 
like. You won't find me very good com- 
pany.” Bayle walked to the couch again, 
and stood looking down at the handsome, 
dimly seen face for a few minutes, while, 
with an impatient gesture, Crellock walked 
back into the veranda. At the end of a 
few minutes Bayle jcined him. ‘“ You are 
going to stay then?” said Crellock. 

“No,” replied Bayle, “I am going 
home.” 

“ Better stop,” sneered Crellock. “ He’ll 
be safer if youdo. I might do him some 
mischief.” 

“No, Stephen Crellock,” said Bayle 
calmly, “I am not afraid of that, bad as 
you are. Good-night.” 

Crellock started at the words “bad as 
you are,” but the friendly sound of the 
good-night checked him. 

“ Good-night,” he said hoarsely ; and he 
stood watching the dark figure till it dis- 
appeared among the trees, and then paced 
the veranda and smoked till morning. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE DOCTOR GIVES WAY. 


THE doctor was up there soon after 
sunrise, to find Mrs. Hallam and Julia by 
Eaton’s couch, they having come down to 
take Crellock’s place shortly after day- 
break. 

“Good-morning. How is he?” said the 
doctor quickly. “Mrs. Hallam, you look 
ill yourself.” 

“* Nervous excitement. This trouble,” 
said Mrs. Hallam quietly; and she left 
the room, after answering a few questions, 
with Julia. 

The doctor examined the injury to the 
head, which was sufficiently grave, and 
then proceeded to rebandage the shoulder 
that had been dislocated, watching the 
young man’s face, however, the while. 

He felt the strained sinews ; pressed on 
this bone, then on that, causing intense 
pain, and making his patient wince again 
and again; but though the muscles of his 
face twitched and his lips involuntarily 
tightened, he did not even moan till, pass- 
ing one hand beneath his shoulder, the 
doctor pressed on the bones again, when, 
with a sharp cry, Eaton drew in his 
breath. 
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“Hang it, doctor,” he whispered 
quickly, “it’s like molten lead.” 

“Ah, I thought that would make you 
speak, Phil,” said the doctor. ‘ You con- 
founded young humbug! I saw you were 
shamming.” 

“No, no, doctor, not shamming. My 
head aches frightfully, and I can’t move 
my arm.” 

“ But you could get up and walk down 
to barracks to breakfast?” 

“‘ No, indeed I couldn’t, doctor.” 

“It’s a lie, sir. If the enemy were after 
you, I’ll be bound to say you would get up 
and run.” 

“By George, I wouldn’t!” whispered 
Eaton. 

“Well, get up and have a go at them, 
my boy.” 

“Perhaps I might do that,” said the 
young man, with the blood coming in his 
white face. 

“ Pretty sort of a soldier, lying here be- 
cause you’ve had your shoulder out and 
a crack on the head. Why, I’ve seen men 
behave better after a bullet-wound or a 
bayonet-thrust.” 

“ But there is no need for me to behave 
better, as you call it; and one gets well so 
much more quickly lying still.’ 

“With a couple of women paddling 
about you, and making you gruel and sop. 
There, get up, and I'll make you a sling 
for that arm.” 

“ No, no, doctor. 

“ Get up, sir.” 

“Hush! Don’t speak so Icudly, 
pered Eaton. 

“ Ah—h—h, I see,” said the doctor; 
“that’s it, is it? Why, how dense I am! 
Want to stop a few days, and be nursed, 
eh?” 

Eaton nodded. . 

“ Fair face tosympathize. White hands 
to feed you with a spoon. Oh, I say, Phil 
Eaton, no,no! I’ve got my duty to do, and 
I’m not going to back up this bit of deceit.” 

“T wouldn’t ask you if there was any- 
thing to call for me, doctor,” pleaded 
Eaton; “but I am hurt, there’s no sham 
about that.” 

“ Well, no ; youare hurt, mylad. That's 
a nasty crack on the head, and your shoul- 
der must be sore.” 

“ Sore!” said Eaton. 
agonizing.” 

“ Well, well, a few days’ holiday will do 
you good. But, no; I’m not going to be 
dragged up here to see you.” 

“T don’t want to see you, doctor. I’m 
sure I shall get well without your help. 
Pray don’t have me fetched down.” 


Pray don’t.” 


” 


whis- 


“You’ve made it 
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“TI say, Phil,” said the doctor, “ look me 
in the face.” 


“ Yes,” 
“Ts it serious? You know — with 
her?” 


“ Very, doctor.” 

“ But it’s awkward. The young lady’s 
father!” 

“ Miss Hallam is not answerable for her 
father’s sins,” said Eaton warmly. 

“ But the young lady—does she ac- 
cept?” 

Eaton shook his head. 

“ Not yet,” he said; “ and now that the 
opportunity serves to clinch the matter 
you want to get me away. Doctor, for 
once — be human.” : 

Doctor Woodhouse sat with his chubby 
face pursed up for a few minutes, gazing 
down in the young man’s imploring coun- 
tenance without speaking. 

“ Well, well,” he said, “I was a boy my- 
self once, and horribly in love. I'll give 
you a week, Phil.” 

“ And I'll give you a life’s gratitude,” 
cried the young man joyfully. 

“Why, by all that’s wonderful,” cried 
the doctor, with mock surprise, “I’ve 
cured him onthe spot! Here, let me take 
off your bandages, so that you may get up 
and dance. Eh? Poor lad, he isa good 
deal hurt, though,” muttered the doctor, 
as he saw the color fade from the young 
man’s face, and the cold dew begin to 
form. “A few days will do him good, I 
believe. He is honestly a little too bad to 
move.” 

He bathed his face, and moistened his 
lips with a few drops of liquid froma flask, 
and in a few minutes Eaton looked won- 
deringly round. 

“ Easier, boy? That’s it. Yes, you 
may stay, and you had better be quiet. 
Feel So sick now?” 

“ Not quite, doctor. Ah! I am so glad 
I really am ill.” 

The doctor smiled, and summoned Mrs. 
Hallam, who came in with Julia. 

“] must ask you to play hostess to my 
young friend here. He shen’ die on your 
hands.” 

Julia turned pale, and glanced from one 
to the other quickly. 

“Mr. Eaton shall have every attention 
we can give him,” said Mrs. Hallam, smil- 
ing; and the doctor looked with surprise 
at the way her pale, careworn face lit up 
with tenderness and sympathy as she laid 
her hand upon the young man’s brow. 

“I’m sure he will,” said the doctor; 
“and I'll do my best,” he added with a 
quick look at his patient, “to get him 
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off your hands, for he will be a deal of 
trouble.” 

“It will be a pleasure,” said Mrs. Hal- 
lam, speaking in all sincerity. “ English- 
women are always ready to nurse the 
wounded,” she added, with a smile. 

“I wish I could always have such hands 
to attend my injured men, madam,” said 
the doctor, with formal politeness. 
“ There, I must go at once. Good-bye, 
Eaton, my boy. You'll soon be on your 
legs. Don’t spoil him, ladies, he is not 
bad. I leave him to you, Mrs. Hallam.” 

“ And I will treat him as if he were my 
own son,” said Mrs. Hallam to herself. 

She followed the doctor to the door to 
ask him if he had any directions, received 
his orders, and then, with a bright, hope- 
ful light in her eyes, she went softly back 
towards the dining-room. A smile be- 
gan to glisten about her lips, like sunshine 
in winter, as she laid her hand upon the 
door. Then she looked round sharply, 
for in the midst of that dawning hope of 
safety for her child there was a heavy 
step, and the study door opened. She 
turned deadly pale, for it was Stephen 
Crellock’s step; and the words that came 
from the study were in her husband’s 
voice. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MRS. OTWAY ON LOVE, 


“ Au, Phil, Phil, Phil!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Otway, as she sat facing Eaton some 
mornings later, while he lay back in a Chi- 
nese cane chair propped up by pillows. 
“Come, this will not do.” 

He met her gaze firmly, and she went 
on, — 

“This makes five days that you have 
been here, tangling yourself more and 
more in the net. It’s time I took you by 
the ears and lugged you out.” 

“ But you will not? ” he said, lifting his 
injured arm very gently with his right 
hand, sighing as he did so, and rearrang- 
ing the sling. 

Mrs. Otway jumped up, went behind 
him, untied the handkerchief that formed 
the sling, and snatched it away. 

“T won’t sit here and see you play at 
sham in that disgraceful way, Phil,” she 
cried. “It’s bad enough staying here as 
you do, without all that nonsense.” 

“ You are too hard on me.” 

“T’m not,” she cried. “I’ve seen too 
many wounded men not to know some- 
thing about symptoms. I knew as well 
as could be when I was here yesterday, 
but I would not trust myself, and so I at- 
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tacked Woodhouse about you last night, 
and he surrendered at once.” 

“ Why, what did he say?” 

“ Lit a cigar, and began humming, ‘ Oh, 
*tis love, ‘tis love that makes the world go 
round !’” 

Eaton clapped his hands upon the arms 
of his chair, half raised himself, and then 
threw himself back, and began beating the 
cane-work with his fingers, frowning with 
vexation. 

“There, you see what a lot of practice 
it takes to make a good impostor,” said 
Mrs. Otway. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ How bad your arm seems !” 

“ Pish!” exclaimed the young man, be- 
ginning to nurse it, then ceasing with a 

esture of contempt, and looking help- 
essly at his visitor. “The pain’s not 
there,” he said dolefully. 

“ Poor boy! Whata fuss about a pretty 
face! There, I’m half ready to forgive 
you. It was very tempting.” 

“ And I’ve been so happy. 
deed.” 

“ What, with those two men?” 

“ Pish!— nonsense! It’s dreadful that 
those two sweet ladies should be placed 
as they are.” 

“ Amen to that!” 

“ Mrs. Hallam is the sweetest, tender- 
est-hearted woman I ever met.” 

“Indeed!” 

“ No mother could have been more gen- 
tle and loving to me.” 

“Except Lady Eaton,” said Mrs, Ot- 
waydryly. 

“Oh! my mother, of course; but then 
she was nct here to nurse me.” 

“I'd have nursed you, Phil, if you had 
been brought into quarters.” 

“ Oh, I know that!” cried Eaton warm- 
ly ; “but you see I was brought on here.” 

“Where mamma is so tender to you, 
and mademoiselle sits gazing at you with 
her soft, dark eyes, thinking what a brave 
hero you are, how terribly ill, and falling 
head over ears more in love with you. 
Phil, Phil, it isn’t honest of you.” 

“* What isn’t honest?” he said fiercely. 
“No man could have resisted such a 
temptation.” 

“What, to come here and break a gen- 
tle girl’s heart!” 

“ But I’m not breaking her heart,” said 
Eaton ruefully. 

“I’ve written and told your mother how 
things stand.” 

“ You have?” 

“Yes; and that you have taken the bit 
in your teeth, and that I can’t hold you in.” 


I have in- 
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“Well, it doesn’t matter,” said Eaton 
gloomily. “I don’t want to hurt my dear 
mother’s feelings; but when she knows 
Julia and Mrs. Hallam——” 

“ And the convict father and his friend.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t!” cried 
Eaton, striking the chair and wincing hard, 
for he hurt his injured shoulder. 

“T must, my dear boy. Marriage is a 
terrible fact, and you must look at it on 
all sides.” 

“T mean to get them both away from 
here,” said Eaton firmly. “ Their present 
life is horrible.” 

“ Yes; it is, my boy.” 

‘“* My gorge rises every time I hear that 
drinking scoundrel of a father speak to 
Julia, and that other ruffian come and fetch 
her away.” 

“ Not a very nice way of speaking about 
the father of your intended,” said Mrs. 
Otway drily — “about your host.” 

“ No, and I would not speak so if I did 
not see so much. The man has served 
part of his time for his old crime, of which 
he swears he was innocent, and I’d forget 
all the past if I saw he was trying to do 
the right thing.” 

“ And he is not?” 

“ He’s lost,” said Eaton bitterly. “The 
greatest blessing which could happen to 
this house would be for him to be thrown 
back into the gang. He’d live a few years 
then, and so would his wife. As it is, he 
is killing both. As for poor Julia —ah! 
I should be less than man, loving her as I 
do, if I did not determine to throw all 
thoughts of caste aside and marry her, 
and get her away as soon as I can.” 

“T wish she were not so nice, 
Mrs. Otway thoughtfully. 

“Why?” 

“ Because, like the silly, stupid woman 
I am, | can’t help sympathizing with you 
both.” 

“IT knew you did in your heart,” cried 
Eaton joyfully. 

“Gently, gently, my dear boy,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Otway. “I may sympathize 
with the enemy, but I have to fight him all 
the same. Have you spoken to the young 
lady — definitely offered marriage?” 

“ No, not yet.” 

“ But you’ve taught her to love you?” 

“T don’t know — yet.” 

“ Judging from appearances, Phil, I’m 
ready to say I do know. What about 
mamma?” ‘ 

“Ah! there I feel quite satisfied.” 

“ What, have you spoken to her?” 

“ No, but she sits and talks to me, and 
I talk to her.” ’ 


” 


said 
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“ About Julia?” 

“ Yes; and it seems as if she can read 
my heart through and through. Don’t 
think me a vain coxcomb for what I am 
about to say.” 

“TI make no promises ; say it.” 

“T think she likes me very much.” 

“Why?” 

“She comes into the room sometimes, 
looking a careworn woman of sixty; and 
when she has been sitting here for a few 
minutes, there’s a pleasant smile on her 
face, as if she were growing younger; her 
eyes light up, and she seems quite at rest 
and happy.” 

“ Poor thing!” said Mrs. Otway sadly. 
“ But there, I can’t listen to any more. I 
am on your mother’s side.” 

“And you are beaten, so you may give 
up. It’s fate. My mother must put up 
with it. So long as I am happy she will 
not care. And besides, who could help 
loving Julie? Hush!” 

There was a tap at the door, and Julia 
entered. 

“Not I, for one,” said Mrs. Otway, 
aside, as she rose and held out her hands, 
kissing the young girl warmly. 

“Why, my dear, you took quite pale. 
This poor bruised boy has been worrying 
you and your mother to death.” 

“ Indeed, no,” cried Juliaeagerly. “Mr 
Eaton has been so patient all the time, 
and we were so glad to be able to be of 
service. Sir Gordon Bourne is in the 
other room with mamma. May he come 
in and see you?” 

“T shall be very glad,” said Eaton, 
looking at her fixedly; and Mrs. Otwa 
noted tne blush and the downcast loo 
that followed. 

“ Phil is right. He has won her.” 

“He proposes driving you home with 
him, and taking you out in his boat. He 
thinks it will help your recovery.” 

“Oh, no, I couldn’t move yet,” said 
Eaton quickly. 

“TI think it would do you good,” said 
Mrs. Otway. “What do you say, Miss 
Hallam?” 

“We should be sorry to see Mr. Eaton 
go,” said Julia quietly ; “but I think you 
are right.” 

“Phil’s wrong?” said Mrs. Otway to 
herself. 

At this moment Sir Gordon entered the 
room with Mrs. Hallam and proposed that 
Eaton should return with him, but only to 
find, to his annoyance, that the offer was 
declined. 

“ You will have to make the offer to my 
husband, Sir Gordon,” said Mrs. Otway 
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merrily. “You will not find him so un- 

rateful.” And then she turned to Eaton, 
eaving Sir Gordon free to continue a con- 
versation begun with Mrs. Hallam in an- 
other room. 

“I do not seem to find much success in 
my offers,” he said, in a low voice; “but 
let me repeat what I have said. Should 
necessity arise, remember that I am your 
very oldest friend, and that I am always 
waiting to help Millicent Hallam and her 
child.’ 

“T shall not forget,” said Mrs. Hallam, 
smiling sadly. 

“If I am away, there is Bayle ready to 
act for me, and you know you can com- 
mand him.” 

“] have always been the debtor of my 
friends,” replied Mrs. Hallam; ‘but no 
such emergency is likely to arise. I have 
learned the lesson of self-dependence 
lately, Sir Gordon.” 

“ But if the emergency did occur?” 

“Then we would see,” replied Mrs. 
Hallam. 

“Well, Philip, my dear boy,” said Mrs. 
Otway loudly, “in three days we shall 
have you back.” 

“ Yes, in three days,” he replied, glanc- 
ing at Julia, who must have heard, but 
who went on with her conversation with 
Sir Gordon unmoved. 

“Then good-bye,” she cried. “ Mrs. 
Hallam, Miss Hallam, accept my thanks 
for your kindness to my boy here. Lady 
Eaton appointed me her —* but I’m 
tired of my sorry task. Good-bye. Are 
we to be companions back, Sir Gordon?” 

“ Yes — yes —yes,” said the old gentle- 
man, “I am coming. Remember,” he 
said, in a low tone to Mrs. Hallam. 

“T never forget such kindnesses as 
yours, Sir Gordon,” she replied. 

“Good-bye, Julia, my child,” hesaid, 
kissing her hands. “If ever you want 
help of any kind, come straight to me. 
Good-bye.” 

“lf she would only make some appeal 
to me,” he muttered. ‘“ But I can’t inter- 
fere without. Poor things! Poor things!” 

“] beg your pardon, Sir Gordon,” said 
Mrs. Otway. “What are poor things?” 

“Talking to myself, ma’am — talking 
to rayself.’ 

“ You don’t like Philip Eaton,” she said 
quickly. 

“Eh? 
don’t.” 

“Because he admires your little Aroté- 


Well to be frank, ma’am, no, I 


gée?” 


to say, madam, that she is 


“I’m — 
not my protégée. Poor child!” 
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‘ Hadn’t we better be frank, Sir Gor- 
don? Suppose Philip Eaton wanted to 
marry her, what then?” 

“ Confound him! I should like to hand 
him over to the blacks!” 

“ What, if she loved him?” 

“If she loved him —if she loved him, 
Mrs. Otway?” said the old man dreamily. 
“Why, then—dearme! This love’s one 
of the greatest miseries of life. But there, 
ma’am, I have no influence at all. You 


must go to her father, not come to me.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
IN THE TOILS. 


“So he goes to-day, eh?” said Crel- 

lock. 
“Yes, I’ve seen him, and he’s going to- 
day.” 
“Lucky for him, for I’ve got into a 
state of mind that does not promise much 
good for any one who stands in my way,” 
said Crellock, with an unpleasant look in 
his eyes. ‘And now, mind this ; as soon 
as he is gone, and we are alone, the matter 
is to be pressed home. Here, I'll be off. 
I don’t want to say good-bye.” 

He picked up his whip and stepped out 
into the veranda, walking along past the 
dining-room window, which was opened, 
and through it came the voice of Julia in 
measured cadence, reading aloud, 

Crellock ground his teeth and half 
stopped; but he gave his whip a sharp 
crack and went on. 

“ A row would only frighten her, and I 
don’t want todo that. The coast will be 
clear this afternoon.” 

He went on round to the stable, saddled 
and mounted his horse, and turned off by 
the first track for the open country. 

“ A good ride will calm me down,” he 
said ; and he went off at a gallop for a few 
miles, but with his head down, seeing 
neither green tree with its tints of pearly 
gray and pink, nor the curious tufts of 
grass in his path. A mob of kangaroos 
started before him and went off with their 
peculiar bounds; flock after flock of par- 
rots, with colors bright as the most gor- 
geous sunset, flew screaming away; and 
twice over he passed spear-armed Sache, 
who ceased their task of hunting for grubs 
to stare at the man riding so recklessly 
through the bush. 

All at once he dragged his horse back 
upon its haunches with a furious tug at 
the reins, and sat staring before him as in 
imagination he pictured a scene in the 
dining-room at the Gully House. 

“I’m a fool,” he cried savagely; “a 
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fool! I’ve got the fruit ready to my hand, 
and I’m getting out of the way so as to let 
some one else pluck it. Now perhaps I 
shall be too late.” 

Dragging his horse’s head round, he set 
spurs to its flanks, and in the same reck- 
less manner began to gallop back. This 
time he was less fortunate, though. As 
he went he left the horse to itself, and 
the careful beast avoided rough parts or 
leaped them, carrying his rider in safety. 
On the return Crellock was bent upon 
one thing only, getting back to the Gully 
House at the earliest moment possible. 
Twice over the horse swerved at an awk- 
ward depression or piece of rock, either 
of them sufficient to bring both to grief, 
but for reward there was a savage jerk at 
the bit, a blow over the head from the 
heavy whip, and a dig from the spurs. 
The result was that the horse went on as 
the crow flies at a hard gallop, rushed at 
an awkward clump of bush, rose, caught 
its hoofs and fell with a crash, sending 
Crellock right over its head to be fora 
few minutes half stunned, and when he 
did gather himself up, with the scene 
seeming to sail round him, the horse was 
standing with its head hanging, snuffing 
at the coarse herbage and stamping an- 
grily with its off hind hoof. 

“You awkward brute!” cried Crellock 
catching at the rein, and then lashing the 
poor animal across the flank. 

The horse started to the full length of 
the rein, but only on three legs; one had 
had a terrible sprain. 

“ My luck,” said Crellock savagely, and 
taking off the bridle, he hobbled the 
horse’s legs, and started off to walk. 


Julia went on reading, with Philip Eaton 
drinking in every word she uttered, and 
at last, leaning forward from the couch 
upon which he lay, he felt that the time 
had come, and no matter who and what 
her relatives might be, here was the wife 
of his choice. 

“Julie,” he said in a low voice, made 
husky with the emotion from which he 
suffered. 

She raised her eyes from the book and 
colored, for it was the first time he had 
called her by her Christian name. 

“Have you thought,” he said, “that I 
am going to-morrow?” 

“I thought it was to-day,” she said 
naively. 

“To-day? Yes, f suppose it is to-day, 
but I cannot think of anything but the 
one great fact that all this pleasant inter- 
course is to be at an end.” 
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Julia half rose. 

“ No, no,” he cried, trying to reach her 
hand, and then uttering a petulant ejacu- 
lation, for Mrs. Hallam entered the room, 
looked eagerly from one to the other, and 
came forward, while Julia gave her a be- 
seeching look, and went out. 

For a few minutes neither spoke, and 
then Eaton placed a chair for Mrs. Hal- 
lam, and as she took it, gazing at him 
searchingly, he hastily thought over what 
he should say, and ended by saying some- 
thing else, for in a quick, blundering way, 
he cried, — 

“ Mrs. Hallam, I cannot say what I wish. 
You know how I love her.” 

Mrs. Hallam drew a long sighing breath, 
full of relief, and her eyes boceme suffused 
with tears. 

“ Yes,” she said at last, “I felt that you 
did love her. Have you told Julie so?” 

“ Not in words,” he cried. “She dis- 
arms me. I want to say so much, but I 
can only sit and look. But you will give 
your consent?” 

“ Have you thought all this over?” said 
Mrs. Hallam gravely. “ You know every- 
thing — why we came out here?” 

“ Yes, yes,” he cried quickly. “I know 
all. I have known it from your first land- 
ing.” 

e such a union would not be suitable 
for you,” she said gravely. 

“Not suitable! Mrs. Hallam, I am 
not worthy of your child. But you are 
playing with me,” he cried, his words 
coming fast now. “You will not oppose 
it. You see I know all. Give me your 
consent.” 

She sat looking at him in silence for some 
moments and then laid her hand in his, 

“Yes,” she said. ‘If Julie loves youl 
will not withhold my consent.” 

“ And Mr. Hallam, may I speak to him 
now? Of course he will not refuse me. 
You will tell him first. And Julia, where 
is she?” 

In his eagerness his words came hur- 
riedly, and he caught Mrs. Hallam’s hands 
to his lips and kissed them. 

“ | will fetch Julie here,” she said gently, 
and with a strange look of repose coming 
over the troubled face. 

She left the room and sought Julie, who 
looked at her wonderingly. 

“ Come,” she said with her voice sound- 
ing broken and strange; “Mr. Eaton 
wishes to speak to you.” 

“ Mother!” exclaimed Julia, shrinking. 

At that moment they heard Hallam’s 
steps as he passed along the hall into his 
room. 
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Mrs. Hallam’s countenance changed, 
and she shuddered. 

“Come,” she said; “you are not afraid 
of him?” 

“Of Mr. Eaton? Oh no,” cried Julia, 
with animation; “but ——” 

“ Hush, my child! I will not leave you. 
Hear what he has to say before you 
speak.” 

Julia’s eyes seemed to contract, and 
there was a shrinking movement, but di- 
rectly after she drew herself up proudly, 
laid her hand in her mother’s, and suffered 
herself to be led into the room. 

“At last!” cried Eaton, flushing with 
pleasure. “Julie, I dare speak to you 
now. I love you with all my heart.” 

He stopped short, for the window was 
darkened by the figure of Stephen Crel- 
lock, who he of in for a moment, and 
then beckoned with his hand to some one 
in the veranda. Hallam came forward, 
looking flushed and angry, and the two 
men entered the room. 

“We are just in time,” said Crellock, 
with a half-laugh, but with a savage flash 
of the eye at Eaton. “Mr. Lieutenant 
Eaton is bidding the ladies good-bye.” 

Eaton gave him an indignant look, and 
turned to Hallam. 

“Mr. Hallam,” he said proudly, “ Mr. 
Crellock is wrong. I have been speaking 
to Mrs. Hallam and ——” 

“ Mr. Crellock is right,” said Crellock, 
in a voice of thunder, “and Mr. Eaton is 
wrong. He is saying good-bye; and now, 
Robert Hallam, will you tell ise why?” 

“Yes,” said Hallam firmly ; “ Mr. Eaton 
should have spoken to me, and I would 
have explained at once that Mr. Stephen 
Crellock has proposed for my daughter’s 
hand, and I have promised‘that she shall 
be his wife.” 

“But this is monstrous,” cried Eaton 
furiously. “Julie, I have your mother’s 
consent. You will be mine?” 

Julia looked at him pityingly and shook 
her head. 

“Speak! for Heaven’s sake, speak!” 
cried Eaton. 

“ No,” she said in a low, pained voice. 
“You have mistaken me, Mr. Eaton. I 
could never be your wife.” 

Eaton turned to Mrs. Hallam to meet 
her agonized, despairing eyes, and then 
without a word he left the room. 

For the blow had fallen; the shadow 
Millicent Hallam had seen athwart her 
daughter’s life had assumed consistency, 
and as the thought of her own fate came 
with its dull, despairing pain, she caught 
Julia to her breast to protect her from 
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Crellock, and faced him like some wild 
creature in defence of her young — stand- 
ing at bay. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE CONDITION OF KERRY. 


At the close of August, 1886, wishing 
to study the agrarian problem on the spot, 
I came to Kerry. Kerry is the county in 
which the conduct of the landlords and 
the condition of the tenantry are said to 
show most clearly the evils of the present 
system of land tenure, while it is unques- 
tionably the county in which the forces of 
the agitation have made head most suc- 
mma: f against the forces of the crown. 
Here, if anywhere, it should be possible 
for an honest inquirer to get at the truth. 

Accordingly, in pursuance of my pur- 
pose, I have travelled over Kerry and the 
peninsula of Dingle, examined the crops 
and the cattle and learned the prices ob- 
tained for farm produce and stock, talked 
with the tenants in their farmhouses and 
cabins, questioned the landlords and land 
agents, put myself in communication with 
the constabulary, and consulted the Ro- 
man Catholic parish priests; and I shall 
now endeavor to give their views and my 
own as to the actual state of the disturbed 
districts, the causes of the social disorder, 
and the treatment that seems most likely 
to effect a permanent cure. 

I found on investigation so great a dif- 
ference between the condition and charac- 
ter of the people and the state of social 
order in the poorer mountainous districts 
of the south and west, and in the more 
fertile lowlands of the north of the county, 
that in considering the state of Kerry I 
shall take the mountains and the lowlands 
separately ; and first the mountain coun- 
try. 

— into the mountains from Tralee, 
especially in the sea-bordering districts, 
you note the change in the stature of the 
people as well as in the quality of the land 
The people are a smaller race, and, except 
in rare instances, the signs of prosperity 
common in the lowlands are not seen. 
Agrarian crime is mild in these remoter 
districts. The papers are less read, the 
people take little interest in what lies out- 
side their farms ; the National League is 
less powerful, where it has any power at 
all. There is no marked desire for or in- 
terest in home rule. The land question, 
however, naturally interests a people who 
live by the land. In the inns the food is 
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of the most primitive description, and the 
accommodation miserable. The broken- 
down cars and half-starved horses make 
driving in itself less pleasant than in the 
lowlands. The scenery, however, atones 
for a good deal of physical discomfort. 
Always you have the atmosphere and the 
surroundings of mountains and sea. The 
brown, heather-mantled mountain ranges 
are crossed by steep roads that present 
magnificent views. Looking westward 
you feel the immensity of the Atlantic and 
the absence of man or the works of man. 
Below, the ocean stretches great arms up 
into the land. The unsheltered shore is 
girdled with a broad white belt that repre- 
sents the surf of the Atlantic swell burst- 
ing on the rocks. On the brown slopes 
browse horned sheep, dotting the moun- 
tains like daisies, and on green spots you 
catch the red and brown of the diminutive 
mountain cattle. Occasionally you come 
on some lonely lake lying like a sheet of 
black glass in a hollow of the hills. 

The far mountains shift their tints from 
dull brown to golden green as a wind of 
light passes over them. In the distance 
dark headlands drop sheer into the tur- 
quoise sea. Here and there, below the 
gloomy mountain walls, lie slopes of pas- 
ture of the vivid emerald that comes of 
perpetual moisture and the mildness of 
the Atlantic air. Descending into the 
valleys, you come upon tall thickets of 
fuchsia, in September one glory of blos- 
som and color; the mountain ash is gay 
with scarlet berries in the scattered copse 
that fringes the brown trout stream in the 
bottom of the glen. Everywhere in the 
dark bogs le dykes grow luxuriant 
clumps of the osmunda fern. On the 
shore of the bays to the north the sea lies 
as if asleep, just stirring upon its eouch of 
shining sand. To the south and west, as 
you approach the shore, the long Atlantic 
rollers come charging in, their crests as 
green as malachite, the wind-blown spray 
smoke running along their length, till they 
are broken in white ruin on the rocks. 

The peasantry are a quiet race, living, 
or rather managing to obtain a bare su 
sistence, on small holdings of poor land. 
They have neither enterprise nor energy. 
The farm work occupies at most two days 
in the week. The sea lies within reach; 
a curragh or canoe costs little, consisting 
of tarred canvas stretched on a slender 
framework of wood. They might at least 
improve their diet by fishing. Yet if they 
do not live actually on the shore they 
never approach the sea, except to cart 
away seaweed for their crops or sand for 
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their yards and the floors of their houses. 
They live on potatoes and milk, varied 
with Indian meal, and if they are more 
prosperous, with home-made bread. Their 
cabins might at least be kept clean, and 
they have only to plant the fuchsia to be 
presently surrounded with masses of color. 
The hydrangea, too, wherever it has been 
given a place, grows and blossoms freely. 
Yet nothing isdone. Even the few larger 
farmers of them live as no laborer would 
be contented to live in England. 

Enter a house in the neighborhood of 
Smerwick Harbor, for instance. It is 
built of loose stones held together by yel- 
low clay for mortar; the thatch is kept 
down by ropes of straw weighted with 
large stones ; on the open hearth —a large 
slab of stone —a roll of turf is smoulder- 
ing. The pig, even in the best farm- 
houses, disputes the doorway with the 
visitor. In the rafters, black-furred by 
the smoke of generations, a few fowl are 
—- The stranger is sure of a wel- 
come; for the hospitality of the poorest 
peasant is unfailing. He offers a bowl of 
milk, where the larger farmer brings out a 
bottle of whiskey. The women are all 
barefooted, occasionally comely, and some 
of them look as if they had a dash of 
Spanish blood in them. It was not far off 
that the Spaniards landed in Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s reign, built a fort, and were pres- 
ently cut to pieces by the English under 
the lord deputy and Walter Raleigh. 
Here, too, some of Philip’s tempest-tossed 
Armada came ashore, and their reputed 
graves, on the west side of the harbor, 
suggest that the survivors may have had 
a more hospitable reception here than at 
other points on the western coast. 

The crops are fairly good for the situ- 
ation ; the people, however, till but little 
land, leave that little unweeded, and do not 
attempt to keep up their fences. One 
continually comes on cows or store cattle 
deliberately eating down the corner of a 
field of oats almost ripe for the sickle. 
In the fields, as in the houses, the same 
carelessness and inert acceptance of a 
poverty-stricken lot strike the visitor. 

The melancholy aspect of the country 
is increased by the traces ofa civilization 
that has passed away. Among the ancient 
remains the oratory of Gallerus and an 
eleventh-century church at Kilmakedar 
are perhaps the most interesting and well 
preserved. 

In this district I began my inquiry into 
the condition of the smaller tenants, vis- 
ited the clusters of miserable cabins on 
the mountain-sides, and talked with their 
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occupants. They were mostly small hold- 
ings, the rent being under £10a year. In 
the first case I shall take the rent was £8 
15s.; and four years’ rent was due. The 
tenant has three cows and grass for about 
four; one firkin of butter has been sold 
this year for £1 15s. and another is rather 
more than half filled; he has had a hard 
struggle to pay the shop, and even now 
owes a long bill. As for the rent, he sees 
no prospect of payingit. He and his fam- 
ily live on Indian meal when the potatoes 
are out. They till a very small portion of 
the farm; have not got a boat, and never 
fish. His children in service occasionally 
send a little money which goes for the rent 
or for the shop debts. The poor rate — 
2s. 6d. in the pound — he has to pay; he 
would be allowed half by his landlord if 
he paid his rent; he also has to pay 2s. 6d. 
in the pounc. county cess. 

Another tenant’s rent was a few shil- 
lings over £8; he could live on the hold- 
ing in better years, but admitted it was 
too small; had sold a half-firkin of butter 
the other day for 17s.; had sold a similar 
half-firkin of butter two years ago for £2 
8s. Pigs, he said, sold well ; he kept only 
one, because he had no feeding. Moun- 
tain sheep brought 8s. He had tried to 
sell a little two-year-old bullock for 3os. 
at a recent fair, but found it unsalable. 
He keeps three cows. This tenant’s fam- 
ily live on the same sort of food and are 
almost in the same sort of difficulties as 
the first tenant’s. 

My next case comes from another dis- 
trict, also in the mountain country, and the 
rentis £9 tos. The tenant has paid no 
rent since 1883 ; has three milch cows and 
three dry heifers, but has only sold £2 
worth of butter (two kegs) this year, and 
one cow, for which he got £5 tos. The 
price of the cow went in discharging shop 
debts. Diet consists of potatoes thrice a 
day as long as potatoes are in, then Indian 
meal thrice aday. This is made endura- 
ble by having milk ; the one luxury of this 
man, as of the others, is tea. He, in com- 
mon with the rest, depends solely on his 
farm. The heavy poor rate and county 
cess press hard on the small farmers. An- 
other farmer, paying £12, borrows money 
from the National Bank at ten per cent. 
when forced to pay rent, owes a little over 
two years’ rent ; gets credit from the shop- 
keeper, and is, accordingly, heavily in his 
debt; has sold over £9 worth of butter 
already this year, from five cows; has to 
pay £2 14s. 2d. county cess and £1 Ios. 
poor rate on a valuation of £10. Of 
course, half the poor rate is allowed by the 
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landlord when he pays the rent. He has 
some fair oats, one hundred and fifty barts, 
and will get a shilling a bart. Twenty 
sheaves, I may observe, go to a bart. 

It is unnecessary to multiply cases. 
The tenants paying under £10 rent are 
generally miserably poor, live worse than 
the average laborer, are manifestly idle, 
and generally in debt. The credit given 
by the shops tempts them to spend. Those 
indeed manage to get along comfortably 
who keep a horse and cart, take road con- 
tracts, and when not thus engaged carrya 
load of turf to town and bring back the 
proceeds of the sale in necessaries for the 
house. Men who have boats and fish are 
much better off, but fishermen from the 
Isle of Man actually fish these bays, the 
needy natives looking on. The tenants 
on small holdings are the real crux of the 
land problem. If the prices or the culti- 
vation do not improve, it would be impos- 
sible for many of them to live on their 
holdings, even if they got them free of 
charge. The whole rent is so small in 
many cases that it merely represents a 
royalty on the produce of the farm. But 
the whete produce of the farm is often 
inadequate, as the farms are at present 
cultivated, to support the occupier de- 
cently. Asarule, the larger the amount 
of the rent the more comfortable the 


farmer; for the larger rent indicates the 
larger farm. 

In the cases I have given, the tenants 
have not attempted to pay rent the last 
two years, and yet have lived wretchedly 


and are in debt to the shops. I obtained 
the prices at which some three hundred 
cattle, two-year-olds and three-year-olds, 
changed hands at arecent fair. The aver- 
age was £3 5s. The average for sheep 
was 55. 6d., though some went up to Ios. 
Of course, both sheep and cattle are of 
the diminutive mountain breeds. It is 
only just to remember that the noblemen 
and gentry whose estates are covered with 
these small tenants are most indulgent, 
seldom pressing for rent, and, since the 
bad seasons began, seldom getting any. 
I talked with tenants who owed five years’ 
rent, and yet neither expected nor feared 
eviction. Others who had been evicted 
had survived “the sentence of death,” 
having been allowed to occupy as care- 
takers the farms from which they had 
been nominally ejecte | as long as nine 
years before. Some of the tenants com- 
plained that these caretakers were better 
off than before, for they not only paid no 
rent, but were freed from poor rates and 
county cess. From such holdings, at the 
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present prices of butter and stock, and in 
their present state of cultivation, any eco- 
nomical rent, as Sir James Caird has ob- 
served, has for the present disappeared. 
It does not follow, however, that a pur- 
chase of them at any price would be cer- 
tain loss. In the first place, were two or 
three farms consolidated into one, the 
remaining tenants could live in comfort 
and pay a higher rent than is now de- 
manded. There are, even in these dis- 
tricts, men who manage to thrive by join- 
ing other employment to their farming, 
and who would certainly buy their farms 
if they were satisfied that they would 
never get better terms. The tenants want 
to know how it would be if a man paid for 
twenty years regularly and then failed to 
pay ; would the instalments he had already 
paid be allowed him? Then the tenants 
know the punctuality of payments to gov- 
ernment from their experience in paying 
poor rate and county cess, and they sus- 
pect they will have to pay, in addition to 
the charge arranged, the cost of collecting 
the government instalments. They are 
anxious also to hear what arrangement 
government would make for men in ar- 
rear anxious to purchase their holdings. 
Would the arrears be added to the price 
and paid off in the same way as the pur- 
chase money? Lastly, county cess and 
poor rates are very heavy, and may be 
heavier ; and if they buy these farms they 
will have to pay the whole poor rate where 
now they pay half. This is a real diffi- 
culty. In Tralee Union, for instance, 
where the Nationalists have at last got 
the control, the rates have been doubled, 
chiefly by indiscriminate outdoor relief. 
Still, did the whole poor rate fall on the 
tenants they would quickly put a stop to 
such extravagance. ‘ 

What, then, is to be the remedy for dis- 
tress in districts already subdivided into 
farms too small to feed a family? Emi- 
gration is the obvious remedy, but the 
priests are utterly opposed to it, and the 
people do not like it. Migration is diffi- 
cult. The Catholic priests, however, told 
me they thought that the government 
should reclaim waste land and divide it 
into farms, and so relieve the over-popu- 
lated districts. Something too might be 
done if government would provide estates 
in the colonies to which a whole commu- 
nity might move together under govern- 
ment supervision and at government cost. 
The sale of their interest in their holdings 
would give to each family the means of 
making a beginning on the farms provided 
in their new home. A selected remnant 
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might remain behind, and a fresh division 
of the land might be made into holdings 
sufficient to maintain a family decently. 
The establishment of agricultural schools 
in connection, perhaps, with the national 
schools would do much to promote pros- 

erity. The farming at present is very 
bad In farming it is assumed that any 
one can succeed, however uneducated, as 
if farming came by intuition. What these 
men need is to be taught how labor can 
be used effectually. If they knew how 
closely prosperity waits upon exertion, 
and what direction that exertion should 
take, they would work as well as other 
men. To some of the smaller tenants I 
suggested that they should till much larger 
portions of their farms and give the soil 
the advantage of spade labor, which would 
cost them nothing and is more effective 
than ploughing. Why not grow a couple 
of acres of oats, I proposed, and use your 
own oatmeal, instead of Indian meal, for 
porridge, when it will give you twice the 
strength for work and be far better eating ? 
The proposal merely excited a mild as- 
tonishment. If ever a people required 
aid, encouragement, and education, it is 
the people of the Kerry mountains. The 
landlords are to blame for leaving them 
like sheep without a shepherd. 

Leaving the mountain country for the 
lowlands of North Kerry, one notes first 
the fertility of the soil. The bad farming 
and need of proper drainage is no less 
apparent. Fields are left rushy and wet 
where there is a capital outfall to a stream 
or river. Wherever the land is properly 
drained the grass is excellent. The po- 
tato crop this year looks well; the crop 
of oats is good, but has been difficult to 
save. Hay is a good crop, and prices ac- 
cordingly are very low. The scale of 
prices is no trustworthy measure of the 
ae ofa year. Low prices are fre- 
quently the result of large crops, and the 


quantity sold makes up for the bad prices 
obtained. The cows on the dairy farms 
in the lowlands are of fine shape, and show 


good condition. The brilliant green of 
the pastures, when the sun breaks out 
from the clouds that commonly obscure 
the sky, testifies to the continual moisture 
of the climate. Evidently it is a land in- 
tended for butter-making. The people in 
the rich lowlands of North Kerry might 
have sprung from the soil, so big and 
well-fed are they, both men and women. 
Those who knew the county ten years 
ago — General Buller among the number 
— observe a change for the better in the 
dress of the people, and those who mix 
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with them testify to the great change in 
their fare. Meat daily, bread, butter, and 
tea, and no lack of liquor, have taken the 
place of potatoes and milk. This, of 
course, is on the dairy farms in the low- 
lands. The dungheap beside the door, 
the weeds in the garden, and the general 
air of untidiness and neglect remain. 
They were reaping oats as I passed; a 
fine crop, but white with giant thistles 
that were shedding their seed. I saw 
really splendid land on more than one 
“evicted farm,” and understood a saying 
I had heard, “ It’s worth shooting a man 
for.” Here is a case of a landlord's offer 
refused by the tenant. A man pays £80 
judicial rent. The poor-law valuation 
(which was made when prices were much 
lower, and is admittedly far below the 
value) is £61 tos. The landlord offered 
him the farm for eighteen years’ purchase 
under the government scheme, by which 
he would oaly have had £58 a year to pay 
(instead of £80), and would become owner 
in fee in forty-nine years. He refused to 
buy, preferring to wait and see what the 
government intended todo. The fact is, 
until the outrages are repressed, rent en- 
forced, and the land question brought to 
some final settlement, the richer tenants 
generally will not care to risk money in 
buying their holdings. 

The living and dress of the farmers, say 
the landlords, show that they could easily 
pay their rents. The money goes mainly 
in drink and dress. The rental of the 
district of Castleisland, for instance, is 
about £15,000 a year. There are fifty-one 
public houses in the little town, and if we 
estimate the gross average takings of each 
at £400 a year, the amount spent on drink 
far exceeds the whole rent. The ready 
money goes for liquor ; for food and dress 
the farmer’s family commonly run up bills. 
An agent showed me a rent-roll in Castle- 
island, in order that I might know the 
size of the holdings. I jotted down the 
first six that caught my eye. The half- 
year’s rent in these cases was (1) £152 
105., (2) £100, (3) £56, (4) £50, (5) £76, (6) 
£74. “Itis with these large tenants,” he 
assured me, “that the worst difficulty is 
experienced. The people have accom- 
plished so much by agitation and outrage, 
that the better educated believe firmly 
that they have only to persevere and they 
will get the land for nothing.” 

The difficulty of obtaining a disinter- 
ested opinion from any one who has lived 
long in North Kerry, and has observed 
the causes, the character, and the conse- 
quences of the agitation, makes doubly 
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valuable the unprejudiced views based on 
intimate knowledge of the subject which 
I found in a venerable Catholic parish 
priest, whose courage and constancy in 
opposing the League and its lawless op- 
erations are a credit to his manhood as 
well as his religion. 

For obvious reasons I give no names. 
I asked him what was his opinion of the 
disturbed districts of which his own par- 
ish formed a part. ‘ There is really no 
security,” he replied, “for life or property. 
The law is not enforced. Moonlighting 
began as a means of avenging, or obtain- 
ing weapons to avenge, agrarian wrongs. 
Things were pretty quiet till 1880. The 
raiding, begun with an agrarian object, 
has converted, to my certain knowledge, 
a large number of my parishioners into 
unmitigated blackguards. If a man pro- 
cesses a neighbor for debt he is in danger 
of being paid with a full ounce of lead. 
There is not one particle of liberty for 
man, woman, or child in this parish at this 
moment. None dare speak their mind 
except in whispers. In commercial, do- 
mestic, or any other relations the least 
dispute may lead to outrage or murder. 
Attempts to murder are common. Take 
a typical instance. The other day a man 
was at work on his farm; it was broad 
Some fellows he knows per- 


daylight. 
fectly well came up and fired at, but for- 
tunately missed him. He dared not give 


information, as they were well aware. 
Formerly,” continued the old man sadly, 
“the parents used to come and tell the 
priest everything, if their children played 
cards, got drunk, fought, or in any way 
behaved badly ; now they dare not tell the 
priest. They are afraid of their gwn chil- 
dren.” 

“‘ The purpose of the agrarian outrages,” 
he said, “is of course to drive out the 
landlords.” The landlords are in many 
cases.excessively poor. In the case of 
one landlord, to the priest’s knowledge no 
oppressor, no rent at all has been paid for 
a long time, and the landlord is in extreme 
distress. In many cases it is impossible 
for the landlord, so heavy are his incum- 
brances, to meet the demands of his ten- 
ants. Evicted farms are very generall 
a source of actual loss to the landlord, 
so that he would be far better off if he 
accepted even the low rent offered by 
the tenant. I asked if the people were 
able to pay rent at present. “ Most un- 
questionably not in my parish,” was the 
reply. ‘The immediate cause,” he went 
on, “is the influence of the agitation, 
which has made the people recklessly 
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spend the money they make, without an 
attempt to lay by money for the rent which 
they are resolved not topay. In this the 

are only following the advice of the agi- 
tators, who recommend them to eat and 
dress well, and if there be anything left, 
to give it tothelandiord. Naturally there 
is nothing left. The more remote cause 
is natural too. Thirty years ago the farm- 
ers lived on the produce of their farms ; 
their food was potatoes and milk; they 
wore frieze. Fifteen years ago farmers 
were getting as high as £5 a firkin for 
butter, and long prices for calves and 
stores. They gave up potatoes and got 
into the habit a eating meat daily. The 
shopkeepers cajoled the people into spend- 
ing more and more money upon dress. 
The extravagance of the dress of the 
farmers’ families is such, that at the last 
Tralee races (the writer of this article 
can add his testimony) the landlords’ wives 
and daughters were no better dressed than 
their tenants’. This irritates the land- 
lords and urges on evictions. When they 
see how exceedingly well their tenants 
live and dress, they ascribe the refusal to 
pay the rent not to want, but to defiance ; 
and they act accordingly. 

“The farmers who have smaller hold- 
ings complain that their sons will not eat 
potatoes and milk, but require meat and 
tea and bread daily. What they make by 
their butter goes, they say, in eating and 
drinking and dress, and there is nothing 
left for the rent. Their children have got 
into this habit of living and they do not 
care to give it up.” 

The fall in butter has been almost to 
the half of what it once brought. Young 
cattle sell slowly and at a great reduction. 
Hay is only £1 Ios. a ton in Tralee, 
County cess and poor-rate are heavy. 
The compensation tax presses hard in 
some parishes. A suicidal mistake of the 
agents has been the putting a rent on tur- 
bary. This is most unpopular with the 
people. Then it prevents them burning 
lime for their land, and the land is goin 
to the bad for want of lime. The hold- 
ings, again, are often far too small; still 
people could live on them if they were 
thrifty and industrious. In one of the 
northern counties (Down), the priest said, 
he had in past years gone about amon 
the small farmers and found cows well 
housed, dairies clean, and butter good. 
He had noted, too, that a fresh crop was 
put down at once when a crop was taken 
up ; as soon as potatoes were dug, another 
crop of some sort was put in. In Kerry 
nothing of this kind is to be seen. I 
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asked him were there any hard cases. 
“Yes, in the case of the smaller tenants ; 
cows were sometimes distrained for rent 
where the man was poner unable to 
pay, and the cows fell away in the pound 
till they were worth next to nothing. The 
large tenants, on the contrary, are often 
able to pay the rent they refuse to pay. 
It is a great pity, he went on, that there 
should be such fierce antagonism between 
landlord and tenant; both are to blame, 
and yet there is reason on both sides. 
The tenant, inflamed by the papers he 
reads, and by the influence of the local 
branch of the National League, thinks he 
ought to pay no rent at all, and believes 
that the landlord is a robber and a tyrant 
in asking for rent; the landlord, stung by 
the general attack on his order, often ac- 
cepts the challenge of the League and 
evicts, ostensibly for non-payment of rent, 
really because he desires to assert his 
rights and is resolved to do so. It is 
usually sheer loss to the landlord to turn 
out a tenant and take up the farm. Here 
is an example. Between Castleisland and 
Tralee there lived a tenant-whose rent 
was £60. He was an idle fellow, contin- 
ually in the public house. Gradually he 


got rid of his cattle, and having run out of 
cattle took to meadowing; at last, unable 


to pay rent, he was evicted. The landlord 
stocked the land with thirty head of cattle. 
He had to pay 24s. a week to an emer- 
gency man. He had to supply coal and 
ight to the police who protected the man. 

He lost £2 a head upon the cattle. Dis- 
heartened by the loss, he left to itself the 
land —some of the best in Kerry. The 
third crop of hay has now rotted on the 
fields, uncut, and the emergency man and 
the police are still there. The tenant 
would have paid £50, or a little less, and 
the landlord would have clearly been a 

iner to take the offer, even though the 

arm was not dear at {60a year. Again,” 

resumed the priest, “take the case of a 
property under the court —a fine meadow- 
ing farm. The evicted tenant had an- 
other farm, and went to it. He wrote to 
the agent who had evicted him, and offered 
to let him sell the meadow if £10 was paid 
for the permission. The agent offered 
£2; the tenant refused. No one dared to 
take the meadow, and it was allowed to 
rot on the land.” 

“The tenants are not much to blame 
after all,” the reverend gentleman went on. 
“They have seen the government give so 
much to violent demands, not as justice, 
but as a sop to the unruly, that they natu- 
rally expect to get all. They are simply 
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standing with their hands in their pockets 
waiting for something to turn up. For 
the last six years they have been freely 
encouraged to believe that they will get 
all for nothing.” My informant’s experi- 
ence is that parish priests, who have been 
firm ‘against the Land League and the 
National League, are respected by the 
better class of the tenantry. A respecta- 
ble parishioner had asked him to join the 
Land League, pleading the good influence 
he might have. “No doubt I might have 
some influence, but would you like me 
to sit down for two hours of a Sunday 
with such fellows as Tom and Jack ” (spec- 
ifying a few of the worst blackguards in 
the parish), was the reply. 

Here is a very different and much more 
common view. In the opinion of the par- 
ish priest, the president of the branch in 
his parish of the National League, En- 
gland deserved nothing but the contempt 
and aversion of Ireland. “Only by throt- 
tling for it has England done anything for 
us ” was his forcible observation. ‘“ Noth- 
ing,” he said, “would cement good-will 
like home rule. Outrages were trivial in 
his parish, only a few mutilations and kill- 
ing of cattle. The people sympathize 
with such work as a stroke at landlordism. 
As to moonlighting, well, the persons who 
do it are the same who commit other 
crimes. They are well organized —a reg- 
ular ring. The people don’t care to in- 
form; indeed, perhaps they dare not.” 
Then he went on to complain that “the 
place was overrun with police. They 
were worse than useless. You could steal 
or kill every beast in the county for all the 
police could do. They neither prevent 
nor detect crime. The landlords are 
mostly paupers. Landlordism and noth- 
ing else is the cause of all the evils of 
Ireland. Most of the landlords are ab- 
sentees. The people look on the absen- 
tees as despising their country. The 
feeling among his parishioners is ver 
strong against landlordism and the land- 
lords. The rents are too high by half. 
He admitted that the land was first-rate 
limestone land, but let too high. Tenants 
would. assume too high rents, and now 
they could not pay them. The best, in- 
deed the only, cure for the disorder is a 
peasant proprietary. The tenants would 
a anything to get the land by buying 
rom gy “ Anything ?” I asked. 
“Well, that is, fourteen or fifteen years’ 
purchase. Agriculture is backward. Agri- 
cultural schools would no doubt do good.” 

Before the present land agitation began, 
immunity from agrarian crime was an hon- 
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orable characteristic of Kerry. The peas- 
antry were peaceable and virtuous. None 
of the neighboring counties could show 
so clean a bill of health in the matter of 
social order. Now all is changed. Sta- 
tistics alone would be of little use to bring 
home to the reader the actual state of the 





CRIMES COMMITTED BETWEEN 


county, but statistics, in combination with 
the results of a personal inquiry, will be 
found not uninteresting. Some of the 
most serious outrages, such as the murder 
at Ballyheigue, have occurred quite re- 
cently; but from July, 1885, to July, 1886, 
the statistics of crime are as follows: — 


Juty, 1885, AND JULY, 1886. 





District. 


Attempts to 
Murder. 
Manslaughter. 
Firing at Persons. 
Wounding. 
Attacking and 
Firing into Houses. 


Threatening 
Letters. 
Cattle-Stealing. 
Robbery and 
Larceny. 
Illegal Oaths. 
Seizing Arms. 
Maiming Cattle. 
Intimidation 
Malicious Injury. 





Tralee . 
Listowel 
Killarney . 
Castleisland 
Killorglin . 
Kenmare 
Cahirciveen 
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The crimes committed in the four dis- 
tricts which come first in the list will be 
seen to be the greatest in number, and the 
gravest in character. Taken together 
these districts make up North Kerry; and 
it is aremarkable fact that in South Kerry, 


the poorest part of the county, outrages 
are few and generally trivial. In North 
Kerry, the more fertile part, where farms 
are large and farmers live in great com- 
fort, crimes are many and serious. 

Crimes in which firearms are used are 
common, but there are other outrages by 
which the authority of the agitators is 
maintained. The mutilation of the human 
victim by clipping or actually cutting off 
his ears is a variation of the practice of 
maiming the live stock of the farmer who 
has ventured to disobey Land League law. 
History repeats itself, and North Kerry 
moonlighters rival the exploits of the 
houghers in Connaught nearly two centu- 
ries ago. 

The most widely employed and not the 
least efficacious means, however, of estab- 
lishing the reign of terror is one which the 
law does not touch and which every one 
can put into execution. 

The fact that boycotting precedes 
graver outrages does not, of course, prove 
that it prepares the way for them. Any 
one, however, who knows human nature 
will admit that fora community to cast out 
a person, to have no dealings with him, to 
avoid him, and even to refuse to speak with 
him, to refuse help in sickness or in diffi- 
culty, and to carry on the grudge till the 





man is dead, is the best possible way to 
educate that community to detest him. 
And when the community is a Roman 
Catholic community, and the president of 
the League which enforces this treatment 
is the Roman Catholic priest of the par- 
ish, it is not surprising if his ignorant 
parishioners hate while they shun the 
condemned person, regard with approba- 
tion any misfortune that may befall him, 
wish for his ruin, and, in the case of the 
more violent spirits, set themselves to 
bring to pass what they wish. The mind 
of the community is in time so turned 
against the man — whom, with the sanc- 
tion of their religious guide, they have 
made a pariah —that any outrage perpe- 
trated on him fails to stir them to indig- 
nation, and they are prepared if not to 
assist, at least to shield from detection 
any one of their number who becomes the 
mutilator of the boycotted man, or even 
his murderer. 

The widespread demoralization in pub- 
lic feeling and public action in Kerry, as 
well as in other parts of Ireland, is, I am 
convinced, to be attributed in no small 
degree to boycotting, a practice to which 
the Catholic clergy have by no means 
universally, but still too commonly, given 
their tacit when not their open sanction. 
If there was no other reason, the practice 
of boycotting should be sufficient to sepa- 
rate a Christian, much more a Christian 
clergyman, from the National League, 
whose ordinary weapon that practice has 
been and is. 
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I have collected a number of typical 
cases of boycotting by visiting the boy- 
cotted persons and investigating their con- 
dition. Space forbids me to give more 
than one. A respectable and well-to-do 
farmer in a remote district, formerly a 
guardian in the Poor Law Union and a 
member of the Dispensary Committee, is 
the victim. His crime is that he refused 
to join the National League (the people in 
Kerry still frankly call it the Land League), 
and that he is on friendly terms with his 
former landlord, from whom he has bought 
his farm under the government purchase 
scheme. No smith will shoe his horses. 
He has to go about twenty miles for any 
purchases “ may require. He used to 
grow his own wheat and grind it, finding 
the bread more sustaining and whole- 
some. The mills that ground his wheat 
were boycotted till they refused to do so. 
He cannot sell his cattle or pigs. One of 
the police of the League follows them to 
the fairs, and no one dares to buy. There 
is a mountain on which he, in common 
with his neighbors, has the right of pas- 
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ture. He dares not put his sheep on it. 
He was one of the most popular men in 
the country. He and his family are hoot- 
ed and “whishtled” at when they go to 
chapel, and he has kept at home the last 
six Sundays. They pelt and boycott his 
servants. He has been turned out of his 
position as guardian and as a member of 
the Dispensary Committee. Any one who 
speaks to him or does anything for him is 
fined by the League. He used to allow 
the use of his bull to his poorer neighbors 
free of charge. One who ventured to 
send a cow has been punished, and none 
come now. The worst of it is, he has 
only been boycotted a few months, and 
the boycotting is getting severer. “The 
parish priest,” he replied in answer toa 
question, “is the president of the League.” 
It may be interesting here to examine 
the statistics of crime in a remote and 
peaceful district, the district of Dingle, 
for eighteen months before and eighteen 
months after the establishment of the 
local branch of the National League. 


CRIMES COMMITTED FROM OCTOBER IST, 1883, TO MARCH 31ST, 1885; THAT IS, FOR THE 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS BEFORE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE LEAGUE. 


White- 
boyism. 


None. 


Injury to 


Raiding for 
attle. 


Arms. 
None. 


Injury to Threatening 
Property. Letters. 


4 I 


Injury to 
Person. 


Total, 7. 


CRIMES COMMITTED FROM MARCH IsT, 1885, TO SEPTEMBER 3RD, 1886; THAT IS, FOR 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS AFTER THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE LEAGUE. 


Raiding for White- 
Arms. boyism. 


9 2 


Injury to 
Cattle. 


Injury to Injury to Threatening 
Person. Property. Letters. 


6 9 7 


Total, 42. 


The offences in the first table were trivial. 
Those in the second table include an 
armed party entering the house and slic- 
ing off with a razor the ear of a person 
who had disobeyed the League, as a prac- 
tical reminder of the reality of its threats ; 
and an armed party entering a house and 
beating the obnoxious person almost to 
death with the butt of a gun. Boycotting 
is, however, the main weapon of offence 
in Dingle, and both shopkeepers and farm- 
ers have suffered. To compare the tables 
of crime for the two periods is to under- 
stand the influence of the National League. 

The outrages whether on person or 
property, are characterized by the evident 
purpose, not so much of satisfying per- 
sonal grudges (though the element has of 
late made its appearance), as of striking 
fear into the people of the district, and 
establishing a reign of terror which shall 
leave the workers of outrage nothing to 
fear either from personal resistance or 





The outrage which has 


legal penalties. 
been chiefly instrumental in establishing 
the reign of terror is the murder of Mr. 
Curtin, and the consequences to his fam- 


ily. On a November evening last year, 
eight moonlighters attacked Mr. Curtin’s 
house at Molahiffe, between Tralee and 
Killarney. Mr. Curtin came down to find 
his sons and daughters struggling with 
the moonlighters. A shot was fired at 
him, which he returned, killing a man 
named Sullivan. The retreating raiders 
then shot Mr. Curtin. Mr. Curtin was 
noted for his benevolence to all; he was 
a good Catholic, and on friendly terms 
with his neighbors. I asked an old farmer 
who had lived near Molahiffe whether he 
had known Mr. Curtin. “Would I know 
Mr. Curtin?” was his reply; “’deed I 
would! he was a ver-ry good man; a 
ver-ry good neighbor, and ver-ry kind to 
the rg It might be supposed that all 
would feel sympathy for his family, and 
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indignation against his murderers. Not 
at all. The people’s indignation was hot, 
indeed, but it was against the family of 
the murdered man. So persistent and so 
severe has been the persecution they have 
suffered, that when one asks a respectable 
farmer why he does not give evidence or 
offer resistance to the moonlighters, the 
reply is to this effect: “ Look at what the 
Curtins got! Would,you have me dig 
my own grave?” 

The people’s sympathy, too, is given to 
the families of the convicted moonlight- 
ers; and even Mr. Davitt, when he came 
down this year to Castleisland, to denounce 
outrages, must have somewhat spoiled the 
good effect of his speech by driving seven 
miles to visit, not the Curtins, but the 
family of one of the band who had taken 
Curtin’s life. 

The deadly sins for which Mr. Curtin 
was shot and his family are still perse- 
cuted were resistance to the demands of 
the active wing of the agrarian party, and 
the giving of evidence by which the guilty 
persons incurred the penalty of their 
crime. 

The security from punishment with 
which outrages are perpetrated is, of 
course, the common subject of conversa- 
tion in Kerry. Some of the gentry think 
that the police, being sons of farmers, 
avoid the raiders in their patrols. Their 
fidelity is not often questioned, however, 
seeing that as a body the record of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary puts them above 
suspicion. It is otherwise with their effi- 
ciency. I have heard them bitterly con- 
demned as useless by Catholic priests, 
and they are exposed to little less severe 
criticism from Protestant landowners, who 
judge by the logic of results. 

A glance into the labyrinth of difficul- 
ties through which the police have to 
make their way, will show the extreme 
difficulty of their work and help to explain 
the smallness of their success. First of 
all there are no informers obtainable. 
This is a proof less of the loyalty of the 
people to one another than of the strength 
of the reign of terror. The victim of an 
outrage knows that if he brings the male- 
factors to justice the power that will pun- 
ish him is at his threshold, and will not 
miss its blow. The government may 
— him protection, but he remem- 

ers that the government could not —or, 
at any rate, did not — protect James Ca- 
rey. It is generally admitted that Carey’s 
murder was the deathblow of evidence 
as well as information in Ireland. The 
police know perfectly well in a large num- 
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ber of cases who are the perpetrators of 
the outrages, but unless they catch the 
fellows in the act they can do nothing. 
The night Rooney’s house was visited, 
two patrols were within six hundred yards 
on either side, and saw no one; but a pa- 
trol a mile further on arrested two fellows 
wet from falling into a ditch in their hasty 
flight. Clearly they belonged to the party, 
but there was no evidence. The raids for 
arms are made with the connivance of the 
people — some influenced by sympathy, 
others by terror. The difficulty of captur- 
ing the moonlighters is consequently very 
great. 

Try to realize the situation. It is a 
pitch-dark April night—I give the bare 
record of an actual occurrence—and a 
vigorous and intelligent young sub-in- 
spector is at the head of a party of police. 
Shots are heard on the mountain a mile or 
so away. The police hurry up to where 
the shots seer to have been fired, pitch- 
ing upon a likely house. They hear chil- 
dren crying inside as they approach, and 
make sure they have got the moonlighters 
at last. On arriving they find all dark ; 
the house locked up; not a sound within, 
and the people will not open to them. 
Next day they hear that the house had 
been entered, and arms carried off just 
before they came up. 

The proceedings of the raiders are 
pretty well known to their pursuers. 
There is always a leader, who gives his 
orders to the party to come singly to a 
rendezvous near the house that is to be 
attacked. If they are strangers — men 
are frequently brought from another part 
of the country to perpetrate an outrage — 
a boy or two belonging to the place ac- 
companies and guides them. They exam- 
ine the house by means of a scout to see 
if the coast is clear. Then they swoop 
down on their prey, leaving two fellows 
outside to watch, and in a few minutes 
the work is done. There is no fear of any 
resistance now, and at any rate the gang 
carry firearms, and would not hesitate to 
use them on the inmates of the house 
in case they were opposed. There is a 
considerable quantity of firearms in the 
hands of the moonlighters in Kerry, yet 
so well are they concealed, that the only 
instance of arms captured was that of four 

uns found in a turf-stack about four miles 
rom Tralee. Itis useless to search the 
houses, for they never hide their firearms 
at home. 

There are two kinds of raids, clearly 
distinguished : raids for arms, which are 
looked on as respectable ; and raids for 
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money, which have grown out of the raids 
for arms, and are generally held to be dis- 
graceful. An instance of the raid for 
money is worth giving as a proof of the 
way the reign of terror has broken the 
spirit of the farmers. Two young scamps, 
returning from a fair, pulled out the lin- 
ings of their hats and drew them down over 
their faces, and thus half disguised en- 
tered a respectable farmhouse and de- 
manded money. The farmer and his sons 
never thought of resistance, but ignomin- 
iously proceeded to get together some- 
thing to satisfy them, though neither of 
the youths was armed. Meantime the 
precious pair broke into the maidservant’s 
room, and shut the door. The farmer’s 
wife thereupon reproached her husband 
and sons so bitterly with letting the girl 
be ruined, that they forced the door and 
kicked the young rascals out of the house. 
Undeterred by this failure, the pair went 
to the next farmhouse a few yards off, and 
forced the terrified farmer to give all his 
money and all his servant had, and then 
showed their contempt by throwing a 
bucket of cold water over the farmer as 
they left the house. The farmer knew 
the lads so well that he went next morn- 
ing to the father of one of them to com- 


= yet when the youth was arrested the 
armer went back of what he had said, and 
refused to prosecute. 

In their quest of the moonlighters the 
police do not, as is supposed, confine 
themselves to the roads, they strike across 
the fields, and troublesome work they find 


it. Wet and tired, they arrive in the 
neighborhood of some unpopular farmer’s 
house, and ambush there under a Kerry 
downpour of rain for two or perhaps 
three hours. The slightest thing will 
spoil all their labor. If even a child 
catches sight of them they know they may 
as well zo home. Every one is on the 
lookout to give information of their move- 
ments. : 

A police station has a district of, say, 
nine miles long by six miles broad. They 
atrol six to nine miles at night ; not more, 
or the time is taken up in ambushing at 
dangerous points; besides the men need 
some sleep before their daylight duties 
begin, which are now numerous and se- 
vere. And even when on a rare occasion 
they catch the moonlighters in the act a 
conviction is by no means sure. It was 
not without reason that Baron Dowse ob- 
served to a prisoner that in his opinion the 
safest place in Kerry was the dock. The 
police on one occasion captured a party of 
disguised moonlighters just after they had 
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entered ahouse. There was no want of 
evidence, for the police were the wit- 
nesses. The jury coolly acquitted the 
prisoners. This makes the work very dis- 
heartening. It is almost impossible to 
catch the moonlighters, and if the police 
do catch them it is only that they may be 
acquitted. The police have had a hard 
time since 1879, when the land agitation 
setin. Theyare boycotted by the people, 
and the girls won’t have anything to say 
to them; their servants are forced to leave 
them ; and more recently the Home Rule 
Bill severely tried their fidelity. How are 
men to act when the very people they are 
set to watch or to arrest may soon become 
their masters, and zeal in the discharge of 
duty to-day may mean ruin in their pro- 
fession six months later? Their conduct 
under such trying circumstances is worthy 
of all praise. Concerning Flahive’s mur- 
der, the police have observed, for the first 
time, a healthier public opinion. This is 
partly due, I think, to the humanizin 
influence of a good resident landlord, 
Colonel Crosbie of Ballyheigue Castle; 
partly, too, to the breach of custom which 
characterized the murder. “ Poor boy, he 
got no warning!” they all say, warning 

eing, according to Kerry custom, the 
proper preliminary of murder. Flahive 
got no warning, therefore they feel he was 
not fairly treated. 

Quite respectable young fellows, farm- 
ers’ and shopkeepers’ sons, are the ring- 
leaders of the raiders, and they press the 
laborers into the service. When the 
League is in force and the people quiet, 
the quiet is that of terror, of people help- 
less as a flock of sheep. The people often 
implore the police not to report some out- 
rage lest a worse thing shall happen to 
them. The police have seen victims of 
outrage tremble with terror as they (the 
police) came up to them. On the other 
hand, the people sometimes show sym- 
pathy with the moonlighters, and jeer at 
the police when they come to inquire 
about the raids. 

The decrease in the number of outrages 
in a district by no means proves that order 
is being restored. The normal course is: 
after the establishment of the League, a 
period of boycotting and then a period in 
which outrages are many and grave. This 
is the establishment of the reign of terror, 
and the more independent the farmers, 
and the stouter the stand they make 
against the tyranny, the sharper the treat- 
ment required to cow them into submis- 
sion. At last the opposition is broken 
down, often by the murder or mutilation 
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of the most conspicuous opponent of the 
conspiracy, and the fetters of the League 
are fastened upon the people of the dis- 
trict. Then follows a period of compara- 
tive peace, only broken from time to time 
by the punishment of some individual who 
dares to assert his freedom, a punishment 
which, when the authority of the League 
is waning, is often out of all proportion 
more severe than the offence would seem 
to require. Prompt submission and abject 
entreaty for forgiveness will, however, as 
a rule, obtain for the delinquent the mild 
punishment of a fine, the proceeds of 
which go into the coffers of the League. 
The police consider that it will take a 
long time to re-establish the supremacy 
of the law, and to make the people be- 
lieve the law of the crown is stronger 
than the law of the secret organizations. 
The police recommend the following rem- 
edies : — 

1. The change of venue in trials in order 
to get verdicts according to the weight of 
evidence. 

2. The passing of an act for the dis- 
turbed districts, to give the police power 
to arrest and imprison the leaders of the 
moonlighters. The police know the de- 
linquents ; and could in each district lay 
their hands unerringly on the ringleaders. 
If a few, they say, were thus imprisoned 
it would strike terror into the rest. On 
this proposal I would observe that the 
former arrest of suspects did more harm 
than good, the League taking care that 
they should live like fighting-cocks, and 
that they should gain rather than lose by 
their absence from their farms. It might 
be worth while, however, to place the sus- 
pected persons under police supervision, 
that is, to watch closely their movements 
~ and night. 

have given some account of the social 
disorder in Kerry, and some opinions on 
the nature and significance of the symp- 
toms, and it is time to make some sugges- 
tions for the solution of the problem, 
which may conveniently be done in the 
course of a review of the causes that have 
produced, or are said to have produced, 
it. 

The first cause, of course, that will oc- 
cur to every mind, is landlordism. In the 
iniquities of landlordism and the land- 
lords we have, say a strong party in En- 
gland as well as the whole of Mr. Parnell’s 
followers, the cause of the disorder in 
Kerry, as of all disorder in Ireland. The 
charge has been so often repeated that it 
is now taken to have been proved. It is 
unfortunately true that all the landlords in 





Kerry are not, and have not been, men 
who recognized the duties of their posi- 
tion. There are bad landlords in Kerry, 
and there are absentees also. It is to be 
feared that no class of men do their duty 
so as to be above criticism. The Kerry 
landlords are no exception. But there 
are good landlords, and they are more 
numerous than the bad. There is a good 
deal of exaggeration in the current attacks 
on landlords. For instance, I read burn- 
ing denunciations of the wholesale evic- 
tions on the Kenmare estates — eighteen 
hundred tenants all at the mercy of a rack- 
renting and evicting landlord. I found on 
inquiry that three tenants evicted out of 
eighteen hundred made up the sum-total 
for this year. Last year, as far as I could 
ascertain, there was no one evicted, and 
in 1884 one was evicted. Each of these 
had been offered reinstatement in his 
farm on payment of a half-year’s rent, or 
else the option of selling his interest and 
pocketing the entire proceeds of the sale. 
They had refused ; and the wire-pullers of 
the National League could best explain 
the reason why. 

On the estate of a nobleman in West 
Kerry, whose leniency is almost incredible, 
I was told by a man of superior education, 
who admitted the landlord’s liberality, 
that it was easy for him to be liberal on 
the land his ancestors obtained by con- 
fiscation. This saying touches a heavy 
grievance; the tenants have been per- 
suaded by the agitators in the press and 
on the platform that they are the owners 
of the land, and that the landlords rob 
them of every penny they take inrent. It 
is another charge against the landlords 
that the tenants have reclaimed the land, 
and the landlords have confiscated their 
improvements by increased rent. This 
may be true in general, but it is not ac- 
cording to my experience. Large sums 
have been spent on improvements by the 
landlord in cases where the rent is little 
more, sometimes less, than it was in 1836. 
Take as a specimen two townlands cn the 
property of Mr. S. M. Hussey, assailed 
with abuse and dynamite, as one of the 
worst representatives of landlordism in 
Kerry :— 





Rental. 
_— Outlay on Build- 


ing and Draining 
by Owner. 





1836. | 1876. 
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THE CONDITION 


The fact that so many landlords are 
English in race and Protestant in religion 
has militated against them; but, on the 
whole, I should say that the chief cause 
of the charges made against them arises 
from the too common absenteeism. Freed 
from the pressure of public opinion, the 
absentee landlord can act with a severity 
towards poor tenants which would at least 
make things unpleasant to a resident land- 
lord; and the rental is spent in another 
country without benefit to that from which 
it is derived. The absentee, since he 
shirks the landlord’s duties, has no right 
to the landlord’s privileges, and worse 
measures than a heavy tax on the income 
taken from the country by the absentee 
landlord have been passed in the last 
decade. Such a tax would deeply gratify 
the sentiment of the people, and the pro- 
ceeds might be applied to the develop- 
ment of some local industry, or to provide 
some improvement that would be a boon 
to the people. Landlordism is not the 
principal cause of the present social dis- 
order in Kerry, though the few bad land- 
lords have undoubtedly supplied the most 
effective weapon to the assailants of the 
landlords as a body. If all landlords had 


been like Mr. Mahony, the improving 


landlord, or even like Lord Ventry, the 
indulgent, the land agitation could scarcel 
have grown to its present formidable di- 
mensions. 

A very kindly and popular landlord, of 
an old Kerry family, ay me his experi- 
ence. He has never had any trouble with 
his tenants, among whom he resides. 
They willingly draw home his turf, come 
and ask his advice about their marriages 
and disputes, and are still on terms com- 
mon enough before the land agitation, but 
unfortunately rare to-day. The League 
warned them not to pay without a reduc- 
tion of twenty or twenty-five per cent. 
They hesitated. At last twenty of them 
said they would be dictated to no longer, 
and came in together and paid in full like 
men. The rest of the tenantry, they as- 
sured him, were coming in the next day. 
Next morning the League called a special 
meeting and boycotted those who had paid 
their rents, and the rest, of course, did not 
dare tocome in. The men who had paid 
could sell nothing in the markets or fairs. 
A fellow whose name is now pretty well 
known in connection with a brutal murder 
in the neighborhood, was conspicuous at 
the fairs, seeing that the boycotting was 
carried out. The hapless men, whose 
honesty was their crime, came to their 
landlord and actually knelt on the ground 
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in their terror, imploring him to stand by 
them. The landlord got a smith to shoe 
their horses, and supported them vigor- 
ously. He was forced to take proceed- 
ings against the tenants who had not paid. 
They then paid their rents and the ex- 
penses, and one of them observed, pro- 
ducing the writ, “ That’s the best letter I 
ever got.” The League then fined the 
men who had paid without proceedings 
fifteen per cent. on their rents ; and these 
were the men whom the League declared 
unable to pay without at least twenty per 
cent reduction! Mr. Sexton has asserted 
that the League does not object to tenants 
paying rent who are able to pay. Mr. 
Sexton’s statement and the truth seem 
here to be slightly at variance. One great 
object of the League is to destroy friendli- 
ness between landlord and tenant, and it 
is only too successful in its attainment. 

On Lord Kenmare’s estate (near where 
Curtin was shot) the tenants were able to 
pay, but were prevented. Here is a case. 
A tenant on Lord Kenmare’s estate had 
saved enough to give £1,200 for the in- 
terest of a farm on another property. He 
was not allowed to pay his rent to Lord 
Kenmare. Judgment was obtained against 
him, and the sheriff seized his cattle. A 
number of neighbors were about to resist 
the sheriff. The tenant said to them, “ If 
any of you attempts to interfere with the 
sheriff, I’ll pay my rent to him this min- 
ute.” On the day of the sale the parish 
priest and the people gave every annoy- 
ance possible, but the tenant bought in all 
the cattle till the rent, the sheriff’s fees, 
and the costs were paid. He observed to 
a friend, “It’s a deal easier to pay £12 
costs than be shot.” He was forced to 
incur the fees and costs to save his life. 
The better the land and the richer the 
tenants, the worse the outrages. The 
chief cause, in my opinion, is a regular 
conspiracy to get the land for nothing, 
or force the landlords to accept nominal 
prices. 

It is impossible never to make a mis- 
take, but, generally speaking, landlords 
proceed ook against the larger tenants, 
whom they believe to be well able to pay. 
Self-interest may be trusted to dictate this 
course. When a landlord offers twenty-five 
per cent. reduction on judicial rents, and 
the tenant of a large farm refuses to pay, 
the conclusion is that he does not choose 
to pay, or possibly that he is afraid to pay. 
Yet it may and does sometimes happen 
that the tenant is unable topay. This year 
I have no doubt there are such cases. The 
tenant has made no preparations to meet 
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the rent; he has gone on from day to 
day, hoping that the government would be 
forced to do something, or that the strike 
against rent would become so general that 
evictions would become impossible. The 
awakening is painful. He has taken things 
so easily that he has nothing to meet his 
landlord’s demands. He professes his 
inability to pay, which is true enough; 
but the landlord or his agent, knowing the 
capabilities of the land, treats the plea 
simply as an excuse to avoid the rent, and 
evicts the good easy man, who, instead 
of looking facts in the face and acknowl- 
edging his folly, is encouraged to believe, 
and soon believes, that he is a victim of 
the heartless tyranny of landlordism. 

The second cause I shall examine is 
the real cause, according to the majority 
of the landlords, of the agrarian difficulty 
in Kerry. It is Mr. Gladstone’s interfer- 
ence in the relations between landlord and 
tenant; principally, of course, in the Land 
Bill of 1881. Till Mr. Gladstone touched 
the land question, they say, Kerry was 
free from agrarian crime, rents were reg- 
ularly paid, and all was as it ought to be. 
Mr. Gladstone, they assert, described ex- 
cellently well beforehand what has proved 
to be the effect of the Land Bill (1881), and 
what has been just emphasized ~! the de- 
mands of Mr. Parnell’s Land Bill (1886). 
“If I could conceive a plan more calcu- 
lated than anything else, first of all, for 
throwing into ccakilen the whole eco- 
nomical arrangements of the country; 
secondly, for driving out of the field all 
solvent and honest men who might be 
bidders for farms, and might desire to 
carry on the honorable business of agri- 
culture; thirdly, for carrying widespread 
demoralization throughout the whole mass 
of the Irish people, — I must say, it is this 

lan and this demand that we should em- 

ody in our bill as a part of permanent 
legislation, a provision by which men shall 
be told that there shall be an authority 
always existing ready to release them 
from the contracts they have deliberately 
entered into.” And indeed my own inter- 
course with the peasantry convinces me 
that a large number of them have learned 
to expect the Land Court to give them a 
living, and idle about with their hands in 
their pockets waiting for the next reduc- 
tion in rent. The Catholic clergy, who 
see much of the life of their people, have 
in the fertile parts of North Kerry noted 
a widespread increase in the dislike to 
work. The people will not even make 
their own bread, but buy bakers’ bread, 
and prefer bread and butter and tea to 
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other food because it gives less trouble to 
prepare. The ground about the farm- 
house on many of the most fertile dairy 
farms I have seen a jungle of rank weeds, 
where a cock of hay might easily be made 
from the grass if the weeds were cut or 
stubbed in time. The farmers’ sons are 
too lazy even to drive in the milch cows, 
but leave their sisters to drive in as well 
as to milk them. 

The widespread demoralization of the 
people is shown by the notorious fact that 
in some districts the sheriff is asked to 
collect the poor-rates, and in nearly every 
instance the poor-rates are paid immedi- 
ately after the cattle are seized. The 
poor-rate collectors dare not do this work, 
so it falls on the sheriff. In the district 
of Listowel, where the farmers are pros- 
perous and the land good, county court 
decrees for shop debts have to be carried 
out by seizure of stock. The sub-sheriff 
is watched and followed, men gallop in 
front with horns, and the news is sent by 
horns from farm to farm, and when the 
bailiffs arrive the cattle are gone. It is 
not too much to say it is impossible to 
execute the queen’s writ in Listowel. 
Shop debts enforced are now the reason 
for murder, as rent enforced has long been. 
The only hope of settling the agrarian 
question, the cause of all the lawlessness 
and demoralization, was to make a final 
settlement once for all. This, it must 
now be admitted, Mr. Gladstone has not 
accomplished. 

The third cause to which the state of 
Kerry is ascribed is the long-continued 
want of firmness in the government when 
dealing with agrarian crime. This is, in 
General Buller’s opinion, the cause of the 
present disorder. Every year things have 
been allowed to drift on. What is re- 
quired in Kerry, and indeed in all Ireland, 
is promptness in bringing evil-doers to 
justice and firmness in dealing with them. 
If General Buller requires extraordinary 
powers he should have them. There 
should be no hesitation in order to obtain 
votes or to avoid obstruction. The ques- 
tion should be what is needed to restore 
order, and whatever is needed should be 
done without any regard to party strategy. 

It is impossible in considering the 
causes of social disorder in Kerry to pass 
over two such causes as the utterances of 
agitators on the platform and in the press. 
United Ireland has carried the agitation 
into every cabin in the county. The plat- 
form has vied with the press, and has cer- 
tainly not fallen behind it in violence. 
Mr. Biggar, speaking at Castleisland in 
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1880, said, “The Land League are un- 
fairly charged with the shooting of land- 
lords. It is no part of the duty of the 
Land League to recommend the shooting 
of landlords, for a great variety of rea- 
sons. They never gave any advice of the 
sort. Mr. Hussey (a land agent) may be 
a very bad man, and plenty of other men 
are as bad as Mr. Hussey; but I will tell 
you what the Land League can do. If 
any one is charged with shooting or offer- 
ing violence to the landlord or his agent, 
it is the duty of the Land League to see 
that that person who is charged with the 
offence shall get a fair trial. Well, you, 
the members of the local Land League, 
can use your exertions to get everythin 

in favor of the person who is charged wit 

such a crime as shooting a landlord.” 
Need it be said that the local Land League 
had soon plenty of material for its exer- 
tions in a fierce outburst of agrarian crime 
in the district in question. The people 


believe they have got every concession by 
means of outrage ; and this is natural, for 
they have Mr. Healy’s authority (1884): 
“ Until the rattle of slugs was heard upon 
the roadside, the prime minister of En- 
gland would not even take the trouble to 
investigate the ordinary facts in connec- 


tion with the commonest grievance of 
their native land.” 

Mr. Boyton, the organizer of the Land 
League, had the merit of candor when he 
said (1881) : “ We have seen plenty of land- 
lords and agents that deserve to be shot 
at any man’s hands. I have always de- 
nounced the commission of outrage by 
night; but meet him in the broad day- 
light, and if you must blow out his brains, 
blow them out in the daytime.” 

Another cause of the social disorder is 
said to be the action and the influence of 
the Roman Catholic clergy. It is certain 
that the parish priest or the curate is com- 
monly enough president of the Land 
League. Of the propriety of a religious 
teacher taking the lead in a society which 
employs such a weapon as boycotting, I 
have already spoken. But darker crime 
follows the League like its shadow. I 
have it on first-rate authority — the author- 
ity of a good Catholic—that a youn 
priest spoke thus at a meeting of the loca 
League in a parish in North Kerry: “I’m 
told that some of the tenants here are 
going in at the back doors paying their 
rents. I thought I had some ‘ night boys’ 
here to put a stop to the like of that.” 
Such language I hope is rare; its conse- 
quences may be imagined; but even the 
public utterances of the Catholic clergy, 
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especially of the younger men, are often 
unwise and unbecoming. The result, in 
short, either of the influence of the Cath- 
olic clergy or of their want of influence is 
manifest. The peasantry of Kerry, like 
all the southern peasantry, regard the land 

uestion as something in relation to which 
the ordinary code of morality does not 
hold. Conduct that would be a breach of 
the commandments not to steal, not to 
murder, etc., in ordinary life, is in matters 
agrarian considered a venial offence or no 
harm at all. It must be remembered that 
the priests are placed in a very difficult 
and delicate position. They have the op- 
portunity of becoming the leaders of the 
people in a movement which tends to pass 
into the hands of a purely secular party, 
and it is not easy perhaps for them to see 
that what is right must be preferred to 
what is expedient, and that a movement 
which enforces dishonesty and practices 
murder must be opposed at any cost. I 
should be rather inclined to compare the 
people to an unruly team which is run- 
ning away with its driver, than to sa 
that, generally speaking, the priests las 
on the people. 

The great acting cause of the present 
disorder has been already shown to be the 
National League, which is simply the. old 
Land League writ large. I have already 
said that this is the general opinion of 
intelligent men, and, f may add, of the 
peasants themselves. When the League 
denounces a man, or calls upon the mem- 
bers to reprobate his conduct, his fate is 
sealed. Of course, the League does not 
say, “ Go and crop his ears,” or, “Go and 
shoot him,” but the people by this time 
understand the meaning of “ to reprobate,” 
and their interpretation is evidently satis- 
factory to the League. Here the British 
government has been greatly to blame. 
The National League was not long in 
showing that it was the old Land League 
under another name, and it ought to have 
been suppressed. It must be suppressed 
now, after it has conquered opposition and 
got a firm hold in the country. The diffi- 
culty will be considerable, but until the 
organization is suppressed it is idle to 
expect to break the reign of terror it has 
established. 

The last cause of the condition of Kerry, 
and not the least important, remains for 
consideration. It is not the landlords’ 
severity that has to be restrained, but the 
peasant’s desire for the possession of the 
land that has to be satisfied. This desire 
in the Kerry peasant’s heart has become 
an abiding passion. It will never let him 
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rest till his farmis his property. It is not 
merely mercenary, as may be supposed; 
he clings with a feeling which it is not too 
much to call affection to his fields and his 
cabin. When he makes money in Amer- 
ica he returns and settles down to the old 
life in the only place he feels to be his 
home. 

A great opportunity has come to the 
English government to break with the 
demoralizing policy of making terms with 
violence and concessions to intimidation. 
Let Lord Salisbury’s government on the 
one hand show itself strong by asserting 
fearlessly and firmly the majesty of the 
law in Kerry; let it, on the other hand, 
show itself generous by giving to the 
Kerry peasant his heart’s desire, the own- 
ership of his holding. For this purpose 
it may be necessary in some cases to ex- 
tend the period of payments under the 
Land Purchase Act (1885) from forty-nine 
years to sixty-one years, or even toa some- 
what longer period, thus diminishing the 
yearly payment. The most favorable 


terms should be offered, and it should be 
at the option of the tenants to choose the 
shorter or the longer period. The poorer 
landlords are in such difficulties that they 
would sell immediately. The absentees, 
under the pressure of a special tax, might 


find it to their advantage to accept the 
offers of their tenantry. This, I am as- 
sured alike by the peasantry and the 
priests, is the only course that can give 
permanent peace and prosperity to the 
country. Of course, it will be, necessar 
to suppress the National League demu 
which the agitators would work to prevent 
any such scheme of pacification. But 
when the reign of terror is over, and the 
tenants dare to act independently, there 
will be no lack of purchasers. Schools of 
agriculture, too, should be established, of 
such a nature as to teach the humblest 
of the people, for by means of these the 
quality of the farm produce might be im- 
proved and the quantity increased. It 
may, also, be found possible to drain the 
wet lands, to encourage and develop deep- 
sea fisheries by making harbors, etc., and 
to facilitate communication by construct- 
ing branch lines of railway. 

Such a policy would convince the peo- 
ple of Kerry that England wishes them 
well, and gives not under compulsion, but 
from genuine good-will; and thus while, 
as we may hope, the magic of property, 
aided by os pen government, would 
convert the land intoa garden, the grudges 
of centuries would be removed. Such a 
settlement of the land question might be 
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reasonably expected to prove the death- 
blow to the home-rule agitation. Even 
now few of the peasantry care for home 
rule, which is merely regarded as a step- 
ping-stone to the possession of the land, 
the real object of interest in Kerry. And 
the policy that has been here proposed 
for Kerry might be extended with the 
same results to every county in Ireland. 
It would supply incentives to industry, 
and lead the people to a prosperity they 
have never known. It would gradually 
reconcile all Ireland to Ireland’s rightful 
position, “the proud station of an integral 
and governing member of the greatest 
empire in the world.” 
JOHN VERSCHOYLE. 





From All The Year Round. 
A CROSS OLD MAN. 


A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER II. 

Every day, and all day long as I worked 
in my garden, or sat and smoked under 
the rose-tree, I used to hear Miss Dais 
over the wall chattering. It made no dit 
ference to her whether or not she had a 
listener. She talked to herself in default 
of any other. By degrees I learnt a good 
deal of the family life of my new neigh- 
bors. There was an old man who used to 
occupy a little of his time as gardener and 

eneral servant at Number Five. He and 
ittle Daisy were great cronies. It was a 
red-letter day for her when she had him 
to answer her questions. I happened to 
hear the beginning of their friendship. 
She had come into the garden without 
Janet, and was evidently delighted to find 
a companion ready to her hand. She 
asked him his name and where he lived at 
once. 

“ My name ” he replied (he was fond of 

a joke), “is Tom Lloyd, England is my 
nation, Tower Lane is my dwelling-place, 
and Christ is my salvation.” 
_ “Dear me!” said Daisy. “What a 
funny man you are! I didn’t know you 
were saying poetry at first until you fin- 
ished up like a hymn. What shall I call 
you, Mr. Lloyd or Tom?” 

“Just which you prefer, missy,” he an- 
swered gallantly. 

“Then,” she said, “I'll begin with 
saying Mr. Lloyd, and when I know you 
better I'll say Tom. My name is Daisy. 
You ought to like that name ’cos you’re a 
gardener. Do you like daisies? ” 





“Some sorts, missy. For instance, I 
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like daisies with curly hair, and pink 
cheeks, and big, brown eyes.” 

“But real daisies, Mr. Lloyd, real 
daisies?” 

“They’re well enough in their place, 
miss, but it’s hard to keep ’em in it. 
They're a rare nuisance on a lawn.” 

“Ah, there we don’t agree then, Mr. 
Lloyd. I wouldn’t care to have a lawn 
where there were no daisies.” 

“ Allright, missy ; then I'll leave all the 
daisies that grow here, and you shall have 
them to your heart’s content —so there!” 

“Thank you,” said Daisy solemnly; 
“and now, Mr. Lloyd, I want you to make 
this garden very pretty as quickly as you 
can ; as pretty as the cross old man’s next 
door. I can see his flowers when I go up 
into Janet’s room and look out of the win- 
dow; there are most bew’ful roses, and 
lilies, and pinks, and all sorts. You must 
put us some like that. Will you, Mr. 
Lloyd? My mammy has been ill, but she 
is getting well, and she will soon be able 
to come out in the garden, and she is so 
fond of flowers.” 

“Well, missy, we must see what can 
be done, but them things cost a sight o’ 
money, and take a deal o’ time to —, 

“Do they?” said Daisy dubiously. 
“Do you think the roses next door have 
taken a long time to grow so pretty?” 

“Yes, missy, for sure they have.” 

“ More than a month?” 

“Yes, missy, a many months and years 
too.” 

“Dear, dear,” said the child sadly, 
“that’s a great pity. I should like to have 
a garden like that cross old man’s.” 

“ Why do you call Mr. Graham a cross 
old man, missy?” asked the gardener in 
his turn. 

“’Cos he is cross,” said Daisy emphat- 
ically, “that’s why.” 

“ Well, I don’t know that he’s crosser 
than other folk. He’s a bit queer, but he 
ain’t bad-hearted.” 

“T call him cross,” returned Daisy, still 
more decidedly, “very cross; he has 
scolded me, and so he must be cross. 
Nothing you can say will make me think 
he isn’t.” 


I do not know when I first began to be 
aware how much interest I took in Daisy 
and all that concerned her. At first I had 
heard (willingly or unwillingly) all that 
she said on her side of the wall. At last 
I found myself listening to her attentively 
when she was within hearing, and for her 
when she was not. If for any reason she 
passed a whole day without coming into 
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the garden, I missed her terribly. I was 
surprised at myself, when I found myself 
listening with pleasure to that shrill little 
voice, whose first tones had filled me with 
dread — when I found that my last neigh- 
bor nuisance had become my daily enjoy- 
ment. Yet whenever she spoke of me or 
of my garden she always called me “ that 
cross man next door.” 

When my Marshal Niel roses came out, 
their soft buds swelling among the dark 
slender leaves, she was in ecstasies. Her 
continual cry to Janet, to the old gardener, 
to her dolls, and even to her ball was: 
“Oh, do look at the cross man’s roses, 
ain’t they bew’ful, ain’t they ’licious ?” 

One day I snipped one off so that it 


fell on their side of the wall, and 1 called 
out, — 
“T’ve cut you a rose, Miss Daisy.” 


Her thanks came back directly : — 

“Thank you, cross man, thank you. 
What a lovely rose! How very good of 

ou! 

Another thing surprised me very much 
besides my interest in this talkative and 
outspoken little creature, which was, that 
since Janet’s visit I had never once 
touched my ’cello. I can’t explain why I 
had abstained, for my provocations from 
Number Seven had rather increased than 
otherwise. The tall, thin curate was get- 
ting on a more intimate footing with the 
musical young ladies, and he used to 
come et sing “Nancy Lee” to them 
oftener each week. I suffered excruciat- 
ing torture while he and the alto young 
lady inquired into the meaning of the 
“wild waves,” or made fond assurances 
of constancy to the “gypsy maid.” Nev- 
ertheless, my ’cello remained in its case, 
and I more than once found myself con- 
gratulating the delicate widow lady (in 
imagination of course) that she was spared 
the trial I was enduring. I even went so 
far as to hope that her neighbors in Num- 
ber Four had no musical instruments at 
their command. 

At last one day when the sky was clear 
blue and the sun was warm, I learnt from 
the preparations that Janet and Daisy were 
making in the garden that “ mammy ” was 
going to venture out. 

“We'll put the chair here, Janet, just 
under these yellow roses, now the foot- 
stool for her precious feet, and the shawl 
and a sunshade ; there now, I shall go and 
fetch her.” 

In a couple of minutes Daisy returned, 
escorting her “mammy ” to the place she 
had arranged close to where I sat on the 





other side of the wall. What did I do, do 
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you think? Why, I actually put out my 
pipe, lest the tobacco should drive them 
away, and I should lose my chance of 
making the acquaintance of Daisy’s moth- 
er over the garden wall. 

“ See, darling,” said Daisy; “this is 
the rose-tree I told you about, and he cut 
me off the bud from there, just by that 
snail-shell on the wall. oh, mammy ! 
wasn’t it funny? It startled me so. I 
was watching the sunshine on the roses 
and thinking that if I were only tall 
enough to reach, and if it wasn’t wicked 
to steal things, I’d take one to smell and 
to give you, when up popped a pair of 
scissors which snipped off the very nicest 
bud there was, and the cross man cried 
out: ‘There’s a rose for you, Miss 
Daisy.’” 

Then a faint voice asked, “Did you 
thank him, Daisy?” 

“Oh yes, mammy, I called out, ‘ Thank 
you, cross man.’” 

“ Daisy, did you say that?” 

“Why not, darling? You know he is 
a cross old man; but I won’t say it again 
if you don’t like me to. Only I’ve rather 
got into the way. Now, mammy, I s’pose 
you’re too tired to tell me a story to-day, 
aren’t you?” 

This last was in a very coaxing voice. 

“T’m afraid I’m not up to much ‘talk- 
ing, Daisy ; but suppose you tell me a story 
instead. You like that quite as well.” 

“ Not quite, mammy. Let me see. I'll 
tell you my favorite, which I should have 
asked for if you could have told me one, 
because it’s so long since you have been 
able to tell it me, and’ Janet doesn’t know 
it. I mean about when you were a little 

irl.’ 
And this is the story that Daisy told, 
and to which I, who had such a lofty 
scorn for neighborly curiosity, listened 
with eager ears and ever-increasing inter- 
est. 

“ When you were a little girl, long be- 
fore there was a me, you lived with your 
father and mother in the country by the 
sea. Like me, you had no brothers or 
sisters to play with. You had only one 
doll, and you were not so very fond of 
that, because you didn’t think she under- 
stood what you said to her. Dear me, 
mammy, what a pity she was such a stu- 
pid doll! But you had some dear little 
bantams, which used to come and eat out 
of your hand and perch on your shoulder. 
It was very nice living in the country, 
much nicer than when we lived in Brus- 
sels or in that nasty hotel where you were 
ill; for you had a bew’ful big garden to 
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run about in, and where you could gather 
flowers for your mother; and then you 
could go down to the sea and pick up ne- 
lians and seaweed, and dabble in the water 
and see the big ships and the little ships. 
And many birds used to sing by the sea 
on the cliffs, and the rabbits used to run 
about among the yellow gorse, and you 
used to clap your hands to make them run 
faster.” 

7 newspaper had dropped from my 
hands; my heart was beating with long- 
forgotten eagerness. By what wonderful 
witchcraft had this child found and read 
the record of my old memories, that she 
should prattle them out like this in her 
gay, shrill voice? In and out of my sa- 
cred places she went at will, perfectly 
familiar with each and all. She went on: 

“Then your dear mother fell ill, and 
she died very soon, and you couldn’t have 
her any longer, ’cos the angels wanted her. 
I hope they’ll never want you, my dar- 
ling, for I couldn’t spare you. You were 
left alone with your father, and he was 
dreffully sorry, and so were you. Oh 
mammy ! how dull it must have been with- 
outher. Howeverdid you manage ? Who 
heard you say you prayers, and tucked 
you up in bed? and who told you to be 
good when you felt naughty? and who 
gave you pen physic when you had to 
take it? I couldn’t possibly take physic 
without you. 
my ? ” 

And as Daisy’s little pleading voice 
ceased, I listened for the answer with 
eager ears. 

“T don’t think I missed my mother so 
much as you would miss me, my darling,” 
spoke a voice, that thrilled my every nerve 
as it grew a little stronger and clearer. 
“ My father was so good to me; he was 
father and mother in one, while you, my 
poor little Daisy, never saw your fetes 

“ Go on, mammy, go on, you’re able to 
talk now ; do talk about your father to me, 
and about all you used to do.” 

“Do you want to hear again, my child, 
about the tall yellow flowers that came out 
among the grass under the trees, and the 
pale primroses in the hedges, so large and 
soft, and the bluebells and anemones in 
the woods, and how the bees used to work 
all the long warm days in and out of their 
hives by the medlar-tree? It was such an 
old, old medlar-tree, and it had been 
trained to grow down to the ground, and 
I used to climb among the low branches.” 

“Go on, mammy, go on; tell me all you 
‘member, it’s so long since we had it all 
over.’ 


Tell me how you did, mam- 
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And “ mammy ” went on, and each time 
she paused Daisy pleaded for more, and 
each word she spoke made the wonderful 
truth more clear to me that only a nine- 
inch brick wall separated me from my lost 
Margaret, and that she was lonely, and 
sick, and sad. 

“ And then, mammy,” said the child at 
last, “ you went away and left that pretty 
home.” 

“Yes, my darling, when I was a big 
girl, and ought to have loved my dear 

ather too much to give him one moment’s 
pain, I went away and left him without 
even saying good-bye to him.” 

“T s’pect you didn’t want to see how 
sorry he’d look,” suggested Daisy consol- 
ingly. 
“I’m afraid it wasn’t that, Daisy. I’m 
afraid I didn’t think about him at all when 
your papa and I went and left him all 
alone.” 

“Dear me! dear me!” said Daisy 
thoughtfully and mournfully; “and then 
comes the part of the story I don’t like, 
which says you have never seen your 
pretty home again.” 

“No, Daisy, that’s not the end of the 
story now, it has quite a new ending. 
Should you like to hear it?” 

“Oh yes, mammy, go on, go on; how 
bew’ful to have a new end to the story!” 

“Itis quite as sad as the old ending, 
Daisy ; however, you shall hear it. When 
we left Brussels in March last,I had made 
up my mind to go and see my father again. 
I wanted so much to ask his forgiveness. 
You remember that I left you and Janet in 
London for a day. Now I will tell you 
where I went and what I saw thatday. I 
took the early train and went to the station 
nearest to my old home in Suffolk. When 
I reached the end of my railway journey I 
made up my mind to walk home, though 
itis rather a long way. I took the road 
by the sea. On my left hand were the 
bare brown woods, on my right the gorse- 
covered cliffs, with a few yellow blossoms. 
On the denes below the fishermen’s nets 
were spread out to dry, the red sails that 
I knew so well dotted the sea, and far 
out I saw the line of white foam where 
the sandbank rises, and the red light-ship 
to mark the Gat. The village far on be- 
fore me seemed unchanged, and the long 
headland stretched dimly out to the north, 
with its shadowy towers and windmills. 
All I saw was unchanged ; but the people 
I met were strange to me, and I was 
strange to them. cannot tell you how 
eager I was to reach the drive which leads 
from the cliffs to the house. I ran the last 
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few hundred yards. I found the gate 
hanging off its hinges, and broken in sev- 
eral places. I went through. 

“ The drive looked as if it had been un- 
used for years. There were no wheel- 
tracks, no footprints ; the grass and weeds 
had grown up over the gravel; in one 
place a fir-tree had been partly blown 
down, the under branches were dead, the 
upper ones green. It must have lain un- 
heeded for years. I passed on. I could 
see a little of the house through the leafless 
trees. It was weather-stained and chilly- 
looking. The gate leading into the prone 
bery was iathed ; ithad been spiked at the 
top to keep out trespassers, but the hedge 
was broken down in many places, so I 
went in through a gap. 

“ There was no one to be seen — not a 
living creature, except some rabbits, which 
started up from the rank grass and ran 
away as I passed. 1! saw some shrubs 
which I remembered my father plantin 
the year I left him; some of them ha 

rown up into great, straggling, untrimmed 
Seales? some were dead, and still stood 
in their places, with grass and weeds 
clinging to them. 

“Then I came to the garden — it was 
also desolate and overgrown with weeds ; 
gravel walks, flower-borders and lawn were 
undistinguishable. But still I went on to 
the door, the trellis-work of the verandah 
was blown down, the paint had peeled off 
with long neglect, the handle of the door- 
bell came off in my hand. The shutters 
were all closed, the place was utterly de- 
serted. But I went still further, to the 
conservatory door, by which I had left the 
house ten years ago. I saw a few flower- 
pots lying in the conservatory, and on the 
edge of the fountain, which was now dried 
up, sat a huge toad. 

“TI crouched down on the steps and 
buried my face in my hands. I dared not 
think what had become of my dear, loving 
father. I kept saying aloud to myself the 
words of penitence I had meant to say to 
him. At last I looked up and saw the red 
light through the trees that always shines 
in that garden when the sun is sinking, 
It was shining just as it had shone when 
I was a happy child, and when the garden 
was bright and full of flowers. I thought 
how each sunset had come and found the 
home more and more desolate, till now it 
was a mere desert. Suddenly the light 
died out, and I started from my seat and 
ran away in horror. I hurried back to 
London, and you remember how soon 
after I fell ill and all that has happened 
since.” 
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“Oh, mammy,” cried a who had 
remained marvellously quiet all this time, 
“what a drefful thing, and what do you 
think has become of your father? Shall 
we try and find him again?” 

“T don’t know, my pet,” she answered 
sadly, “what has become of him. The 
only person I questioned was a stranger, 
who knew nothing about him. I had not 
courage to ask again. When I am quite 
strong you must help me to look for him.” 
Then, speaking more to herself than to 
Daisy, she said : “It was a dreadful going 
home ; after all my repentance and prayers 
to find no forgiveness. I wonder it did 
not kill me.” 


No forgiveness! My poor repentant 
darling. Who needed the most forgive- 
ness? I wondered. And yet my very 
hiding-place had found me out. This was 
the why and wherefore of it all. Thusa 
divinity had shaped the end for me in 
spite of my rough-hewing, and, in the 
movings and changings of nomadic hu- 
manity, the wilful daughter had drifted 
back to the side of her perverse old fa- 
ther. 


Lingdene is almost itself again now, 


and my widowed Margaret has recovered 
her strength and courage again in the 


bright sea air of her native home. Daisy 
runs in and out of her mother’s old haunts, 
and amuses herself in the old garden she 
loved to hear of. She has left off calling 
me the cross old man, though she some- 
times reminds me of the name when she 
is in an unusually saucy humor. 


From The Spectator. 
CLERICAL INCOMES, 


It would probably be easy to draw from 
the records of probate during the last fifty 
years an imposing list which might be en- 
titled “Clerical Savings.” But scarcely 
the most ignorant or hostile reader would 
believe that these savings had been made 
out of professional income. The clergy 
are still, ina great degree, drawn from a 
wealthy class, and though probably few 
persons in actual possession of large in- 
comes take orders, many clergymen in the 
natural-course of events succeed to such 
incomes. Fortunes, too, may sometimes 
be made ~ § schoolmasters, whose occupa- 
tion is still, for the most part, an appanage 
of the clergy. It is even conceivable that 
a bachelor dean who should neglect the 
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social duties of his position and shut his 
purse against appeals for subscriptions, 
might lay by something considerable out 
of his income. But it is scarcely possible 
that any parish clergyman without means 
of his own, not being a positive miser, 
should save —- beyond the barest 
provision for his family. The great prizes 
of former days exist no longer, — the rec- 
tory of Doddington, for instance, which 
used to bring in more than £4,000 per 
annum, the presentee to which had to give 
a bond for £100,000 that he would not 
accept a bishopric, and so put the next 
presentation into the hands of the crown. 
People still talk of “good livings,” and 
apply the term to a benefice of Lae, or 
£800, or even £500 per annum. Even if 
these sums represented net income, the 
livings could only be called “good” in 
virtue of a contrast with others that are 
unquestionably not good. They would 
not be considered prizes in any other oc- 
cupation followed by the upper classes, — 
in either of the branches of the law, in 
medicine, in commerce, or even the civil 
service of the crown. In the army and 
the navy, it is true, the pay is still worse 
than in the Church. But the income is 
not net; on the contrary, it is subject to 
drawbacks and deductions which few lay- 
men appreciate. It is seldom remem- 
bered that a hundred years ago there was 
scarcely a curate, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term —z.¢., the assistant of a 
resident rector or vicar— to be found in 
England. Such curates as there were had 
the charge of parishes held by pluralist 
incumbents. Of curates proper there are 
now but few; of assistant curates, a class 
created to meet the demand for a more 
efficient performance of parish duties, 
there must be at least five thousand. If 
we reckon that these receive, on an aver- 
age, a stipend of £125 per annum, we 
have a burden of £625,000 on the general 
income of the benefices throughout the 
country,—a burden voluntarily under- 
taken, as no incumbent, unless he has 
more than one church to serve, is legally 
bound to furnish himself with an assist- 
ant. A compulsory burden, the weight of 
which is not generally appreciated, is to 
be found in the rates. The average house- 
holder who groans, and not without cause, 
under these imposts, pays, after all, only 
upon the rent of his house; the — 
man pays upon his whole income, so far, 
at least, as that income is derived from 
his profession. Add to this that his purse 
|is supposed to be open to every call of 
i the needy, that he belongs, by right of his 
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profession, to the small class of those who 
give, and that he is the ultimate resort 
when there is a deficiency in the church 
wardens’ account for the expenses of wor- 
ship, or in the balance-sheet of the 
schools, and it is easily seen that the 
“good living” is, in fact, something that, 
from a commercial point of view, is little 
to be desired. 

As to poor livings, it is well known that 
they are less profitable than curacies, and 
would scarcely be accepted but for the 
fact that for men above a certain age cu- 
racies are practically unattainable. When, 
therefore, we read in Mr. Mulhall’s ad- 
mirable “ Dictionary of Statistics” that 
“in England and Wales 11,784 clergymen 
collect £ 4,054,000,” we perceive that some- 
thing remains to be said. Deduct £625,- 
ooo for the expenses of professional as- 
sistance, and £450,000 for rates (reckoned 
at 3s. in the pound on a ratable value of 
£3,000,000), and we arrive at a total of 
42,979,000, or an average receipt of a 
little over £250, to which, however, should 
generally be added the value of a house, 
and sometimes a sum for the rent of glebe. 
Giebe, indeed, is now a most undesirable 
possession, and the unfortunate incum- 
bents who derive their income wholly from 
this source are frequently in a most de- 
plorable situation. Unable to let the land, 
without the capital or the skill to cultivate 
it themselves, and knowing that to leave 
it uncultivated will make them liable for 
ruinous dilapidations, they find themselves 
in a kind of financial “little-ease,” the dis- 
tresses of which it would not be easy to 
exaggerate. 

We can imagine, then, the dismay, and, 
unless they have attained toa rare saint- 
liness of temper, the wrath with which 
men who are already in serious difficulties 
—and the relief societies could tell pite- 
ous tales of clerical poverty even among 
the beneficed — find themselves assailed 
by an anti-tithe agitation. About fift 
years ago, as many of our readers will 
probably be aware, tithes were commuted 
for-a rent-charge which was to vary ac- 
cording to the price of wheat, barley, and 
oats. On the whole, the calculation has 
been justified by events. The general 
average value for fifty years of £100 has 
been £102 11s. 9a. the highest point 
reached being £112 15s. 6@., in 1875, and 
the lowest, £89 15s.8¢.,in 1855. For the 
present year, it stands at £90 Ios. 3d. 
But as the prices of seven years are taken 
into account, the variation is gradual, and 
may seem, at least to the tithepayer, too 
slow; when, for instance, he sees that his 
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payment is increased by high prices ob- 
tained years before by a predecessor. It 
must be remembered, also, that in the 
fifty years which have gone by since the 
Tithe Commutation Act was passed, cir- 
cumstances have entirely changed. The 
price of corn depends not on the prosperity 
of English harvests, but on the seasons in 
India and America(the importations from 
the Continent becoming yearly less and 
less important). In 1881, ¢.g., the yield 
of wheat in the United Kingdom was sev- 
enty-nine million bushels, while the im- 
portations mounted up to a hundred and 
thirty-five millions, double the amount of 
twenty years before, and far more than 
double the figures of 1837. Sooner or 
later, from this as from other points of 
view, we shall have to face the fact that 
English agriculture is ceasing to concern 
itself with the production of corn. The 
government is very liberal just now in 
—— royal commissions, and it might 
very well add to the number of its en- 
gagements an inquiry into the subject of 
tithe commutation. 

Meanwhile, it is not easy to know where 
our sympathies should be bestowed in the 
conflict which has already broken out in 
Wales, and which is not very far below 
the surface in many parts of England. 
The farmers are refusing the payment of 
what is strictly a legal charge ; one, too, 
which by an elaborate arrangement has 
been made to vary with their means for 
meeting it. The sliding scale, changing 
with the change of prices, which is so 
loudly demanded as an equitable adjust- 
ment of rent, proves to be quite unaccept- 
able when it is applied to tithe rent- 
charge. And their resistance is ultimately 
hopeless, because whatever abatement 
may be made from tithe will naturally be 
added to rent. On the other hand, they 
are probably resisting under the pressure 
of necessity, though their action is doubt- 
less accentuated religious, and even 
political hostility. But the clergy assailed 
with these demands for reductions are 
probably ill able to grant them. The in- 
cumbent of one of the most disturbed par- 
ishes, for instances, has a nominal income 
of £700, reduced by the fall of value and 
by rates, we may conjecture, to something 
like £550, not to speak of income tax, 
house tax, and professional claims. The 
tithepayers demand a reduction which 
would still further diminish it by more 
than £150,—a claim which may not be 
anything more than their necessities re- 
quire, but which the incumbent may well 
be unable to accede to. How few who 
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read this article could give up more than 
a quarter of their income without creating 
for themselves very serious embarrass- 
ments! And, unfortunately, there seems 
to be no way out of the difficulty. Where 
the debtor cannot pay, and the creditor 
cannot afford to excuse the debt, the situ- 
ation is apparently hopeless. In any fu- 
ture adjustment, if the tithe rent-charge 
were to be reduced, the clergyman might 
be relieved by having to pay rates only on 
the value of his house, a considerable ad- 
vantage to him, which would impose a 
small and equally distributed burden on 
the other ratepayers. The legal fiction — 
for so we may call it—that what a man 
receives for his professional services is 
real property, is at the bottom of much of 
the present trouble. 


From Nature. 
THE NEW OPTICAL GLASS. 


EVERYTHING that falls from the pen of 


Prof. Abbé of Jena relating to optical mat- 
ters commands respect. His announce- 


ment therefore of the discovery of new 
kinds of glass specially adapted for the 


manufacture of lenses has been received 
with peculiar interest; and although de- 
tails of information on various points are 
still wanting, enough has been published 
respecting the new optical glass to be 
worthy of more than passing notice. 

All who have had anything to do with 
optical instrument-making know only too 
well the existence of the defect termed 
“irrationality of dispersion.” When Hall 
and Dollond had independently shown that 
the chromatic dispersion of a crown-glass 
lens might be corrected by combining it 
with a second lens of flint glass, a new 
impetus was given to optical research. 
The so-called “achromatic” lens in the 
hands of successive generations of op- 
ticians constituted the basis both of the 
modern microscope and of the modern 
telescope. But as greater and greater 
perfection in the construction of the achro- 
matic lens was attained, it became appar- 
ent that perfect achromaticity was very 
far from being realized; for though two 
lenses might be found which should per- 
fectly bring together two widely differing 
rays, such, for example, as the red of the 
line C of the spectrum and the blue of 
line G of the spectrum, it by no means 
followed that this pair of lenses would 
bring together to the same focus all other 
rays. On the contrary, owing to the irra- 
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tionality of dispersion a secondary spec- 
trum would always remain uncorrected. 

The relation between the chemical con- 
stitution of a medium and its action on 
waves of light of different periods is one 
of those matters about which we are still 
profoundly ignorant. We know that a 
prism of glass does not spread out the 
waves in proportion to their wave-length, 
or to the frequency of their periods. A 
simple case of irrationality is afforded in 
the fact that a green ray which when 
viewed through one prism may lie exactly 
half-way between C and G in the spectrum 
will not lie exactly half-way when viewed 
through a prism of a different kind of 

lass. All that a combination of two 
enses can do is to achromatize for two 
_ of the spectrum; it may very nearly 
achromatize for the neighboring rays, but 
strictly speaking it only achromatizes for 
two. For ordinary optical purposes we 
seek to achromatize for the red and the 
blue, so reconciling the end regions of the 
visible spectrum. For photographic pur- 
poses we achromatize for green and violet 
(or even ultra-violet) rays, reconciling the 
end regions of the photographically active 
spectrum. 

To Dr. Blair, whose observations were 
published in the “ Transactions” of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh for 1791, we 
owe the suggestion to achromatize for 
three rays by using compound lenses of 
three different media. Blair, indeed, made 
a most extensive examination into the dis- 
persive powers of various media, and in 
particular of liquid media, which he pro- 
posed to use in his compound lenses; a 
fluid lens being formed in a cavity between 
two lenses of glass. He also suggested 
combinations of two or more fluid lenses. 
He found that in the spectrum of hydro- 
chloric acid the green rays lay much 
nearer the violet than in the spectra of 
most metallic solutions ; and he proposed 
to use the chlorides of antimony and of 
mercury in various proportions along with 
hydrochloric acid, or with sal-ammoniac, 
in order to obtain a fluid which, while hav- 
ing a different absolute dispersion from 
crown glass, should have its relative dis- 
persion or relative distribution of the rays 
of different colors proportionately identi- 
cal throughout the spectrum.  Blair’s 
object-glasses for telescopes, though re- 
garded at the time as of singular merit, 
never came into use. The only recent 
serious attempt to revive a triple lens for 
approximating to a correction of the sec- 
ondary spectrum by achromatizing for 
three rays has been that of Prof. C. S. 
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Hastings, of Yale, who has used three 
kinds of glass. 

What Blair proposed to effect with his 
liquid combinations Prof. Abbé claims to 
have now achieved by his discovery of 
new kinds of optical glass. To Abbé we 
owe the remark that, in addition to the 
secondary chromatic aberration of our so- 
called achromatic lenses, there exists a 
second defect, termed by him the chro- 
matic difference of the spherical aberra- 
tions. This term he uses to denote the 
fact that with the crown and flint glasses 
used by opticians, though the curves of the 
lenses be calculated to correct the spheri- 
cal aberration, taking in each case the 
mean refractive power, there will be a 
slight residual spherical aberration for all 
rays not of mean refractive index; the 
lens being spherically under-corrected for 
red rays and spherically over-corrected for 
blue. 

Having realized so far back as 1880 that 
these defects were inherent in the use of 
such glass as opticians had at their dis- 
posal, Abbé determined to make a reso- 
lute attempt to discover new kinds of 
glass which should be free from these 
vices. The research involved no less a 


field of work than the examination of the 
optical properties of all known chemical 


substances which undergo vitreous fusion 
and solidify in non-crystalline transparent 
masses, together with a detailed compari- 
son of their physical and chemical proper- 
ties. The work was begun so far back as 
January of the year 1881 by Prof. Abbé 
and his coadjutor, Dr. Schott, then of 
Witten in Westphalia, now of Jena. Dr. 
Schott undertook the chemical portion 
and the melting processes; Prof. Abbé 
and his assistant, Dr. Riedel, conducted 
the optical examinations of the products. 
At first only small quantities, from twenty 
to sixty grammes in weight, were melted 
at once; all kinds of chemical elements 
being tried with the view of ascertaining 
their influence on the refractive and‘ dis- 
persive powers. Not only were glasses 
of ordinary kinds having silicic acid for 
their chief constituent tried, but also 
glasses, resembling Faraday’s famous 
“ heavy-glass,” made from boric acid and 
also phosphoric acid. So, by the end of 
1881, a series of fundamental facts in 
chemical optics were gathered together 
for future use. The next point was to use 
these chemical researches as the basis for 
the production of real glass possessing 
the necessary qualities of hardness, color- 
lessness, ond, unalterability. To carry out 
this work, Dr. Schott moved to Jena early 
in 1882, and set up a special laboratory 
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for scientific glass-making with proper 
blast-furnaces, and smelting-pots in which 
quantities of ten kilogrammes could be 
melted at once. Until the end of the 
year 1883 this research-laboratory was 
occupied almost exclusively in working 
toward the solution of two practical prob- 
lems. The first of these was the produc- 
tion of pairs of kinds of flint and crown 
glass, such that the dispersion in the va- 
rious regions of the spectrum should be, 
for each pair, as nearly as possible pro- 
portional. The object of this was to per- 
mit of a higher degree of achromaticity 
than hitherto possible, by diminishing the 
secondary coloring effects inseparable 
from the irrationality of the ordinary sili- 
cate flint and crown glasses. The second 
problem was the production of a greater 
multiplicity in the ee of optical 
glass in respect of the two chief optical 
constants, the index of refraction and the 
mean dispersion. Though this has not 
generally been regarded as an important 
need in optics, it was considered by Prof. 
Abbé and Dr. Schott as of quite equal 
importance to the first. For the silica 
glasses hitherto used constitute, accord- 
ing to their composition, a simple series, 
from the lightest crown to the densest 
flint, in which, with an increase in refrac- 
tive index, there is practically always an 
increase in the mean dispersion. But 
there is no doubt that for many purposes 
of practical optical instrument-making, 
particularly in the designing of optical 
combinations for special purposes, it 
would be a great benefit for the optician to 
have at his command other kinds of glass 
in which the refraction and dispersion are 
not related in the way in which they are 
in the silica glasses ; for example, a glass 
having — refraction and small disper- 
sion. ence the multiplication in the 
available kinds of optical glass opens out 
new possibilities of great practical mo- 
ment. Pending the publication of these 
very valuable scientific investigations, 
only a very brief account can be given of 
the actual results. The first problem has 
been satisfactorily solved, with the result 
that achromatic lenses of a much more 
perfect kind than has ever been attainable 
are now in the market; and the second 
has also been successfully carried out, a 
whole series of new glasses of graduated 
properties having been introduced into 
the optical trade. 

Down to the autumn of 1883 the matter 
was one of systematic scientific research ; 
but at that date, encouraged by the sub- 
stantial fruit borne by the investigations, 
a further step was taken. In conjunction 
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with the brothers Dr. Carl Zeiss and Dr. 
Rod. Zeiss, of Jena, whose names are 
household words to every microscopist, a 
commercial enterprise was set on foot for 
establishing a new glass-foundry. This 
establishment, which, under the style of 
Schott and Company, has been at work 
since the autumn of 1884, produces glass 
of all kinds, old and new, on a large scale. 
The first application of the new glass to 
the microscope comes naturally from the 
famous firm of Zeiss. To his new micro- 
scope lenses Prof. Abbé gives the dis- 
tinctive name of apochromatic objectives. 
He claims for them great superiority in 
the finer qualities of definition, the new 
dry apochromatic lens giving an image 
equal to that of an ordinary achromatic 
water-immersion objective. He also 
claims that the more perfect corrections 
permit equal magnification to be obtained 
by using a longer-focus objective with an 
eye-piece of higher power than hitherto 
has been usual, thus obviating some of 
the difficulties of very short-focus objec- 
tives. Moreover the foci for visible and 


for photographic purposes are identical. 
Special compensating eye-pieces have 
been also devised for use with the new 
apochromatic objectives. 

Whether these new appliances are found 


to fulfil under the test of experience all 
that their inventor claims for them re- 
mains yet to be seen; but it cannot be 
doubted that a great step has been taken. 
It ought also to be recorded to the credit 
of all concerned that no attempt is being 
made to secure to one firm a monopoly of 
the new materials, but that the new opti- 
cal glass is offered to the optical trade 
without any restriction or patent to stand 
in the way of further development. Nor 
less honorable or significant is it that the 
researches of the Glass-technical Labora- 
tory of Jena should have been supported 
by a — liberal and several times re- 
peated subvention from the Prussian gov- 
ernment. Sucha result arising from the 
endowment of research makes ample an- 
swer to the easily uttered assertion that 
such endowments, if given, would be 
wasted on useless fancies and trifling 
schemes. We sincerely congratulate Prof. 
Abbé and Dr. Schott on the completion 
of their most meritorious labors. 





From The Spectator. 
THE LOVE OF FAME. 


IT is stated that the Saxon and Austrian 
statesman who died last Sunday was much 
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grieved in his old age at finding that the 
Austrians had quite forgotten the services 
which he rendered some nineteen years 
ago to the cause of Austrian constitution- 
alism, and that he said bitterly that “the 
Austrians have short memories,” — a de- 
ficiency in which the Austrians are not by 
any means singular, especially, perhaps, 
in relation to statesmen; for though Ba- 
con, in marshalling the degrees of honor, 
enumerates statesmen and soldiers only, 
and entirely ignores the degrees of honor 
of which we now take most account, — 
those conferred by the popular reverence 
for literary work, —it does not seem that 
fame has ever conferred on the greatest 
of statesmen the tenth part of the power 
to move posterity which she has conferred 
upon dramatists, poets, novelists, and 
writers of romance. Baron von Beust 
will probably long figure in the histories 
of the disappearance of Saxony, and of 
the building of the Austrian constitution 
after the battle of Sadowa; but his will 
hardly be a name known to the German 
people in the twentieth and following cen- 
turies. It seems that his perception that 
this would be so, caused him a keen sense 
of mortification. And probably among 
ambitious men there are quite as many 
who really care to win fame in the future 
for their achievements, as there are who 
care to wrest for themselves power, and 
to wield it, while they live, with a strong 
hand. It is obvious, we think, that Bacon 
himself had a greater desire for fame than 
he ever had for power. The grand style 
of his fragment on “ Fame,” which he left 
“half told,” — indeed, hardly told at all, 
for he never told us, as he proposed to do, 
“what are false fames and what are true 
fames, and how they may be best discov- 
ered ; how fames may be sown and reared ; 
how they may be spread and multiplied ; 
and how they may be checked and laid 
dead,” — the grand style of this fragment 
seems, we say, to show that it was a sub- 
ject to which he had turned his great in- 
tellect with even more than his ordinary 
earnestness. After remarking that the 
poets had described fame as a monster of 
many voices, many eyes, many ears, and 
many feathers, he says, in the style which 
he himself finds fault with for its abun- 
dance of metaphor, “but now if a man 
can tame this monster, and bring her to 
feed at the hand, and govern her, and with 
her fly other ravening fowl, and kill them, 
it is somewhat worth.” And a great pity 
it is that what Bacon could have written 
for us on this subject was never put down, 
or, if put down, has been lost. Perhaps 
that might have occurred to his acuteness 
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which his own story has illustrated, — 
namely, that one of the greatest securities 
for permanent fame is to mingle the 
brighter with the darker tints, to combine, 
as Lord Macaulay said of Bacon, “so 
much glory with so much shame.” Both 
Byron and Bacon secured their fame partly 
by mingling dark shades of evil with their 
greatest qualities. And that, perhaps, is 
the reason why fame is thought of as a 
monster. She distinguishes most perma- 
nently those to whom she can attribute 
deeds that shock mankind, in the same 
breath in which she attributes to them 
.glorious achievements. The fame of 
Cromwell will always be greater than the 
fame of Washington, in spite of Lord 
Macaulay’s contrast; the fame of Bis- 
marck than the fame of Stein. Even in 
pure literature, Burns probably owes a 
portion of his fame to his worst qualities. 
Swift, famous as in any case he must have 
been, is undoubtedly more famous than he 
would have been had he not spoiled his 
greatest works with revolting indecencies, 
and broken two women’s hearts into the 
bargain; and Wordsworth owes as much 
of the grudgingness with which his mar- 
vellous powers are recognized to the em- 
phasis which he laid, perhaps rather 
heavily, on the virtues, as he does to his 
frequent lapses into common prose. As- 
suredly fame loves to have something to 
cast up against a man, as well as some- 
thing to say in his praise. Henry II. has 
gained as much fame as he has blame for 
the murder of Becket, and Cromwell for 
the Irish massacres. If aman cared sim- 
ply for fame, he would be wise to mingle 
evil deeds with good. There is a note of 
the screechowl in her ordinary trumpet. 
And when she cannot bring out that, she 
blows with comparative indifference, and 
dwells but seldom on a theme of monoto- 
nous panegyric. 

And yet fame is most dear to great men ; 
so dear that one may almost say that those 
who are realiy indifferent to it must be 
saints if they are really great. Indeed, 
such men are in general not great at all. 
Is not the explanation this, —that true 
greatness is as impatient for that larger 
world in which it is its destiny to live, as 
the genie was while shut up in the box in 
which Solomon’s seai had confined it? 
that it is quite conscious that there is a 
vastly larger life before it, and that till it 
sees itself working in that larger life, it is 
as restless as is the sap in the tree before 
the bursting of the leaves? No doubt 
there may be, and there has been, true 
greatness which, while it is conscious of 
this budding of a larger life, has been quite 
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indifferent to the public recognition of its 
influence, and therefore indifferent to 
fame. Men have been conscious that they 
had a great work to do, but that it would 
be a silent work, none the less great be- 
cause no one would recognize its impor- 
tance ; they have been conscious that their 
contribution to the life of men would be 
a mere condition needful to release the 
energy of others, and would remain quite 
unnoticed amongst the energies it had 
contributed to render effective. Some of 
the great saints, some of the Quietists, 
some of the Quakers, many of the greatest 
of women, have been conscious of great- 
ness of this kind; but then, that has been 
greatness of the self-renouncing kind, and 
has looked for its highest satisfaction in 
self-devotion to others. And, of course, 
where it is of the very essence of great- 
ness to renounce self, the desire for fame 
is strangled atits birth. But, for the most 
part, the consciousness of greatness is 
consciousness of fitness for a large field 
of outward action; and till that field is 
secured, it has norest. Indeed, the desire 
for fame is not so much the desire to be 
talked about, as the pushing of the germ 
towards germination; the instinctive con- 
sciousness of power to reach a great many 
minds and a great many hearts; the surg- 
ing of the great wants which anticipate a 
great sphere; the overture to what ought 
to be, and is conscious that it may be, a 
great performance. And this is an expla- 
nation of the desire for fame which ex- 
plains the very frequent mixture of good 
and evil in those who atain the greatest 
fame. Great restlessness is at least as 
characteristic of great passions as of great 
powers,—at least as characteristic of 
what is threatening and dangerous as of 
what is beneficent. Only if disassociated 
from the great powers, the form which the 
apy passions would take would hardly 

e a thirst for fame; you might find them 
prompting an inexhaustible thirst for pleas- 
ure, or power, or gold, or ease, but not for 
fame, unless there were combined with 
these passions the germ of great talents 
or capacities requiring a great field to 
work in. The desire for fame is only the 
desire for full life in the hearts and minds 
of men; and this can hardly be felt with- 
out a consciousness of power to touch the 
hearts and minds of men. The true de- 
sire for fame in a man of genius, would, 
we take it, be fully satisfied by seeing the 
evidence that the world in general was 
feeding itself on his thoughts and words, 
even though the world did not know to 
whom it owed them. It is quite distinct, 
as we conceive, from the desire for praise, 
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for notoriety. It does not, of course, ex- 
clude that, but it is satisfied directly it 
finds that that which it created is stirring 
the pulses of new life in other men, is 

uickening their pulses, is making them 
throb faster and with a stronger beat. 
The desire for fame is only the desire to 
realize the cravings and strivings of a 
mind adapted to exert a vast influence 
over others, whether for good or evil, or, 
as is usually the case, for mixed evil and 
good. The satirist craves to see men 
shrinking from the scalpel under which he 
has so am, shrunk himself; the poet, to 


see them under the excitement of the 
various imaginative stimulants which he 
has so often administered to his own na- 
ture; the orator, to see them thrilled by 
the appeals which he is conscious that he 
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could pour out to them ; the statesman, to 
see nations entering on the new careers 
he had opened for them, — enjoying those 
new privileges, and defying successfully 
those old dangers, which his sagacity had 
enabled them for the first time to grapple 
with. This is, as we take it, the essence 
of the desire for fame ; and though it often 
involves a desire for the exercise of evil 
as well as good influence over mankind, it 
is a desire the force of which men of mod- 
erate powers cannot really appreciate, sim- 
ply because they have not in them “the 
promise and potency” of that wide influ- 
ence over man which is the secret of great . 
men’s restlessness, — a restlessness which 
the saint, even though he be a man of 
genius, may subdue, but which ordinary 
men cannot even understand. 





THE FRISIANS. — At first sight, it may seem 
strange that, with all the wide world to choose 
from, any class of people should prefer to live 
on these sandbanks in the midst of a stormy 
ocean, only able to gain a bare livelihood, and 
at all times liable to be swept away by the sea, 
which from the earliest times has destroyed so 
many of their race. But love of country is 
among the Frisians a passion. In their eyes 
there is no land like Friesland, and the fairest 
portions of the world cannot in Frisian esti- 
mation rank alongside their barren sandy 
islands. Hence, when the storm of 1634 sub- 
sided, the greater number of the survivors 
returned and again settled on what portions 
of their country had escaped the ravages of 
the winter. Pellworm and Norstrand were 
dyked, but the settlers on the little Hallige 
were too few and too poor to build walls 
against the sea. Hence they had to do the 
best they could to provide against being sur- 
prised by the rising tide. The expedient the 
adopted was to raise in the centre of eac 
islet a mound of clay and stones, about fifteen 
or sixteen feet above the level of the island, 
and on this elevation to erect their houses. 
These werfts are accordingly the only places 
used for houses on the Hallige, the rest of the 
island being left for grass. On some of the 
werfts there are as many as fifteen houses, a 
church, and even a graveyard. But on other 
of the islands only one family can find sub- 
sistence, and of course in these cases there is 
only one house on the werft. Even in the 
larger islets, where there are several families 
living, most of them prefer, as a precaution, 
to have their houses erected on seperate 
werfts. Indeed, co-operation is strange to the 
Frisians’ character. They are not exactly 
selfish, but they can never combine for the 
public good. They are always afraid of ex- 





pending labor or money on what some one else 
may possibly reap greater advantages from 
than themselves. The Halliger does not, 
however, depend altogether on his werft for 
safety. Experience tells him that sometimes 
the tide flows so high as not only to cover the 
islet, but even to rise above the werft. Ac- 
cordingly, he builds his house in two flats, 
each semi-detached. The ground floor is of 
brick, and is divided into parts by a central 
passage. On one side the family lives; on the 
other the sheep and the cow, which form their 
main livelihood, are sheltered. The upper 
story or ‘‘loft’’ is supported on piles driven 
into the ground inside the brick walls of the 
lower story, the whole being enclosed by walls 
of reeds, clay, and boards. Accordingly, if 
the flood rises over the werft, and enters the 
ground floor of the houses, the Halligers re- 
treat to the upper story, drawing up after 
them their cows and sheep. If the tide de- 
stroys the lower story, there is still the inde- 
pendent loft raised on piles to depend on; 
and if the worst comes to the worst, and the 
whole building is destroyed, then the lone 
householder takes to his boat and endeavors 
to escape to the mainland or to one of the 
dyked islets. In such a case, however, the 
boat is not often of avail. For when the storm 
is so fierce as to destroy the house, it is rarely 
that the tiny skiff can live in such a sea. 
Death is then the Halliger’s lot, as it has been 
from time immemorial the frequent fate of his 
forefathers. However, if he escapes, he in- 
variably returns and builds his house again. 
But if the werft is also destroyed, the islesman 
loses heart, and hesitating to face the toil of 
rearing the mole anew, with a sore heart seeks 
a new home on another of his beloved Fries- 
ischen Uthlande. 
Peoples of the World. 





